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RIGHD INSULATION ON BOTH SIDES OF STUDDING... 


MEANS PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE 


—— LIFE OF THIS BUILDING! 
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BREATHING SPACE” 
BETWEEN STUDS 











PLASTER 
. . . . 
Architects Find Clients Pleased with cl 
bd bd } VAPORSEAL 
Celotex Efficiency, Economy and the Celotex ares 
. . . 
Life-of-Building Guarantee 
CELOTEX 
: Ss ; NO vaporseat 
T’S natural that an owner, making what is likels Vapor-seal Lath pro- SHEATHING 
to be the largest single investment of his life, vides adequate insula- 
should be concerned with getting all he can for his tion at the ceiling line. Yet the vet cost of such insula- 
money. That is undoubtedly one big reason for the tion is held toa minimum, because both the sheath- 
current trend toward Celotex Vapor-seal Insulat- ing and lath do double duty—replace other materials 
ing Sheathing and Celotex Vapor-seal Lath. —give the owner maximum value for his money. 
These products, used together, provide rigid in- And of course, with Celotex insulation, his in- 
sulation on both sides of the studding—as tight, vestment is safeguarded by a written life-of-building 
durable, and dependable an insulating job as guarantee! Please write for latest specifications to 
science has yet devised. A special double thick bring your files up to date! 
C rg ye X 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS «+ ROCK WOOL BATTS, BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH, WALL BOARDS 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION * 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TRIBORO HOSPITAL FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 


New York's huge, new treatment unit 


BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


Headway and headaches—a report on progress and the 
lack of it... The Navy turns to steel and prefabrication 
to boost its housing program—T. C. |. and Stran-Steel take 
and deliver the biggest orders .. A new approach to the 
low cost housing problem produces a new answer—stee! 
igloos which are proof against everything . . Architects 
in Boston shoulder the burden of civilian Defense, produce 
blueprints for action. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the smal! house series. Interior 
exterior photographs ... floor plans critical comment 
- cost data... construction outlines 


BURNHAM HOYT PORTFOLIO 


Sound modern work is by no means limited to the twe 
coastlines. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Current thought and argument, largely overcast by 
and defense. 


THE DIARY 


Random otservations, news, personalities and a few res« 
lutions. 


COMMUNITY CENTER, LOS ANGELES 


Interesting ideas for this potentially active Defense build- 
ing type. 


BUILDING MONEY 


A preview of what the ‘‘Monopoly Committee” is going to 
prescribe for Housing's ailments ... Privately financed 
remodeling program puts a New York tenement in the 
spotlight, produces low rent housing... Operating equip 
ment in the small house—a study of initial costs vs. 
monthly costs ... With the USHA rounding the corner 
from construction to operation, its rental policies go under 
the microscope—a timely suggestion for improvement 

A large dese of glass boosts the sales appeal of ten Toledo 
houses, ups their cost but little. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


R.1.B.A. Medal... Monuments of Early New York 
Hobbies of an Engineer... Awards... Competitions... 
Educational ... Miscellany. 


BOOKS 


Domestic Architecture by H. T. Lindeberg .. . Chinese 
Houses & Gardens... The Story of Color. 


LETTERS 


Editor, Woward Myers; Managing Editor, Ruth Good 
Jr.. C. Theodore Larson, George Nelson, Henry H. Sa 
Anna De Cormis, Richard E. Saunders, Madelaine Thatche 
FortM is published by Time Inc Henry R. Luce, Chairma 
L. Stillman, Vice Treasuret ! 
Prentice 
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Chicago, 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDIN 


TRENDS. Although the volume of building permitted dur- 
ing November dropped from the booming October level, it com- 
volume of 1939, 


pared favorably with the 


the 1926 average responding primarily to continued boosts in 
lumber and paint prices. Retail cost of a six-room frame house 
rose from 108.7 to 110.6 per cent of the 1936 average, reflect- 


ing sharply higher wages (from 111.3 


corresponding 
raised the 1940 cumulative total 18 per cent above 1939's first 
eleven months (see tabulation, right). During the same month 
wholesale material costs jumped from 97.8 to 98.9 per cent of 





PERMITS 





(Source: U. S. Department of Lat 





Monthly Data 


First Eleven Mont! 








Comparison with 1940 
Oct. ’°40 Nov. '39 


Compar rs 
(millions) with ] 








Nov. 1940 
(millions) 
Residential $97.1 
Non-residential 39.8 
Additions, repairs 22.3 
116.5 per cent). re 259.2 





39% g $1172.4 +} 
14 227 783.7 1-43 
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PARKCHESTER II & WM. While 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s New 
York office is as mum as usual, details 
leaked out last month concerning its two 
large housing projects proposed for the 
West Coast. Moving forward under en- 
abling legislation which became effective 
in December, the Met will invest some 
$12.5 million directly (no mortgage) in a 
Los Angeles project, a similar amount in 
San Francisco. While plans for the Los An- 
geles development are nearer crystalliza- 
tion, progress has been tied up by petty 
legal difficulties. Mrs. Mabel K. Ostbye, 
owner of an apartment adjacent to the site 
on which the Met wants to build its 2,400 
dwelling units, has been granted a tempo- 
rary restraining order. She has questioned 
ihe constitutionality of legislation permit- 
ting insurance companies to invest directly 
in housing, has branded the tax provisions 
unjust, has claimed discrimination against 
smaller insurance companies and has ar- 
gued that there is already a_ sufficient 
supply of housing in the neighborhood. 
The Met and most impartial observers 
believe that the lady has no case. Con- 
struction will probably start this year. 

To be completed late this spring, the 
Met’s $50 million, 12,000-family Park- 
chester in New York City’s Borough of 
the Bronx has every available apartment 
(5,200) occupied and promises to be filled 
up after the October renting season. It is 
the unchallenged claimant of the world’s 
record for project size. 

Unlike its Bronx prototype which was 
directed by a seven-man board of design 
chairmanned by Architect Richmond H. 
Shreve, Los Angeles’ “Parkchester IL” will 
be designed by New York Architect Leon- 
ard Schultze and E. V. 
Meroni, Llovd Morgan and William Sun- 
derland) whose landmarks include Man- 
hattan’s swank Waldorf Astoria Hotel. A 


local architect will supervise construction, 


Associates 


contract for which will be negotiated with 
Starrett Brothers & Eken, builders of 
Parkchester I and the Empire State 
Building. “Parkchester IIT” at San Fran- 
CISCO will also be 
built by Starrett. 

While plans for the Los Angeles proj- 


tentative, it is reported 


designed by 


ect are as yet 











Schultze, 


that the mile-long site to be purchased 
from the University of California will be 
only 18 per cent covered by detached 
houses and two-story apartment buildings, 
that balance of the 173-acre tract will be 
covered with parks, gardens, 30 tennis 
courts, swimming pools and other recrea- 


tional facilities. 


COTTON. If a current experiment in 
the hands of the U. S. Housing Authority 
proves successful, Building may solve one 
of Agriculture’s perennial and prime prob- 
lems—the annual over-production of cot- 
ton. Thus, to test its insulation properties, 
cotton will be built into the roof of a 
USHA-financed, 309-unit public housing 
project now abuilding in Washington. 


INDUSTRIAL REALTY. Obviously 
essential to an intelligent industrial ex- 
pansion program, a comprehensive survey 
of existing production plants, going as well 
as ghostly, was not missed until national 
defenders began to look for it. Also sadly 
conspicuous by its absence was a listing 
of available industrial sites. Last month, 
however, two organizations began belat- 
edly to compile these basic data. 
President Walter D. Fuller of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers sent 50,000 





ciated Press 


Asst 


questionnaires to manufacturers the coun- 
try over, asked them to supply vital sta- 
tistics concerning their plants and adja- 
cent-small and vacant shops which might 
easily be overlooked. Answers to the ques- 
tions were due back in NAM’s office by 
January 25, which President Fuller had 
set aside as “Preparedness Through Pro- 
duction Day.” Thence, they were to go 
to the Defense Commission in Washing- 
ton. Through this census of itself, U. S. 
Industry hoped to muster into service all 
factories and facilities “even to every back- 
alley machine shop, every obscure coun- 
try foundry, every hole-in-the-corner parts 
shop.” 

Task of keeping this information up to 
date as well as providing similar data 
on industrial sites and warehouses was 
assumed last month by the Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors, an offshoot of the 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
created for this purpose. At its mid- 
January organizational meeting, the indus- 
trial real estate specialists adopted by- 
laws aimed at the “promulgation of well- 
founded standards of practice and ethics,” 
pledged cooperation to manufacturers, 
financiers and Government, received the 
congratulations of RFC-Commerce De- 
partment head Jesse Jones and elected its 
first president, prominent Cincinnati Real- 
tor Walter Seton Schmidt. 

White-haired and dark-eyed at 56, In- 
dustrial Realtor Schmidt is an apt leader. 
He is or has been president of a dozen 
companies operating in the building field 
alone, including his own Fred’k A. Schmidt 
Co., the Queen City’s largest realty firm. 
Well known to the entire real estate fra- 
ternity, he has been president of both 
NAREB and NAREB’s 
educational subsidiary, the National Real 
Estate 
educational and 
and those of his ancestors, the Cincinn: 
Post once knighted him 
by heritage.” By uniting experienced 
dustrial realtors throughout the country 
in his most recent presidency, Schmidt can 


research and 


Foundation. For his local civ! 
philanthropic activities 
l 


“a civie patriot 


offer his greatest service. 


PULSE UP. At vear’s end, the a- 
tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards took 








LIGHT AS A FEATHER 


SNUG AS A DOWN QUILT 





TODAY'S NEWEST HOME INSULATION 
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a Miasonrrte’s new Cell-U-Blanket is among 
"Y the most efficient of all standard insulations 
ud for home use. Yet it’s so light in weight 
va and that means easy handling—that a roll 
al sufficient to cover 125 feet of area weighs 
S. less than 30 Ibs. 
ill And that’s just the start of Cell-U 
k- Blanket’s many superior advantages. The 
n- core of the insulation is Cellufoam, today’s 
ts most sensational insulating material 
already enthusiastically adopted by many 
“4 manufacturers of automobiles, refrigerators 
a. and other products which require the finest 
- insulation. 
he Cell-U-Blanket is water and wind proof 
ds . . . provides a positive vapor barrier . 
d- does not shrink, sag or settle . . . is very 
- inexpensive to apply. It is termite-treated, 
y- mould-proofed and rot-proofed, and low 
_ in first cost. 
nt Cell-U-Blanket is offered in two types: 
he Standard, which has a brown vapor barrier; 
le- Silver Sheen, which has a reflective vapor 
its barrier. Available in 1-inch thickness rolls 
al- covering 125 square feet and !4-inch thick- 
ness rolls covering 250 square feet. Let us 
In- send you a free sample and complete in- 
a formation. Mark and mail the coupon today. 
: MASONITE CELL-U-BLANKET 
( 
= SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
ra- 
ith 
nd 
eal 
es Ba =. wae = 
ti 
it Cellufoam Products Division, MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-2 
9ts Right 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
: ako or Please send me FREE samples and all details about Masonite Cell-U-Blanket Insulation. 
* & . NAME ae ADDRESS _— 
TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF MASONITE IDENTIFIES 
ALL PRODUCTS MARKETED BY MASONITE CORPORATION, 
‘ae : COPYRIGHT 1941, MASONITE CORPORATION 5 5 a STATE 
k THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Erie Ave., F & G St., Phila., Pa. Yearly Subscription: U. 8. A. Insular Possessions, ¢ VOLUMI 
FORUM and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single copies of this February issue, $1.00. Entere is Ss N ! 
Class Matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879 iditional entry at New York, N, ¥ 
Copyright, 1941, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. S. Pat. Nos. 1516952 and 1942026. Other Patents Pending. 
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the pulse of the defense-dizzy building 
industry, month ago announced the re- 
turns from its survey of member boards in 
237 cities coast to coast. All trends point 
upward, some favorably, some unfavor- 
ably, but the net effect points to a still 
healthier year than 1940: 

> A greater volume of real estate activity 
is anticipated by 78 per cent of the re- 
porting cities. 

> Substantiating Tue Forum's forecast 
of a 4 per cent rise in private residential 
construction, local realtors in 61 per cent 
of the cities believe that the dwelling con- 
struction trend is definitely up, while 88 
per cent think 1941 will be at least as 
good a year as last. 

> Interestingly, this construction trend 
was predicted despite the fact that 89 per 
cent of the cities report that material 
costs are rising. Median advance: 10 per 
cent. Prospects of a materials shortage 
“worried” about one-quarter of the corre- 
spondents. 

> Labor appears to be a still bigger prob- 
lem. Wages are rising in slightly more than 
half the cities, and the labor supply has 
given one-third of them concern, has 
turned into an actual shortage in one-fifth 
of the cities. 

P Logical in the face of these trends is the 
prediction from 64 per cent of the corre- 
spondents that sales prices for residential 
real estate will mount in 1941. Rents, 
however, are expected to remain close to 
present levels both for detached dwellings 


and apartments. 


PLUMBING PROGRESS. Savings 
ranging up to $125 a house, depending on 
how severe (read “backward”) are exist- 
ing local plumbing codes, may be antici- 
pated if Government’s new © standard 
requirements for plumbing installations are 
accepted. Developed by a group of tech- 
nicians from the major Federal housing 
agencies working at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards under the Central Housing Commit- 
tee, the new code is reported to cut the 
weight of required plumbing roughly in 
half. And, even more significant for the 
builders of small houses, it is estimated 
that plumbing costs for a typical house 
with a single bathroom would average only 
about $100. 

These economies are possible since the 
new requirements are based on actual 
working knowledge of the behavior of 
various types of plumbing layouts using 
pipes of different materials. Builders are 
no longer forced to make excessively safe 
allowances because of the hit or miss 
guessing which forms the framework for 
most local codes. Instead, by following the 
Government’s recommendations which are 
founded on painstaking testing at the 
Bureau of Standards, plumbing systems 
can now be designed more in accord with 
the actual performance demands of par- 
ticular building types. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 





Besides offering immediate economies, 
this functional Federal code is expected to 
bring about better transportation of sew- 
age and a safer, more satisfactory opera- 
tion in the long run, particularly in large 
buildings. Big problem, however, is to get 
the recommendations accepted generally. 
Since the Government does not have to 
comply with local codes, it is a simple 
matter to :apply the new performance 
standards in all Federally financed defense 
projects. Elsewhere private builders will 
be encouraged informally to ignore un- 
reasonable local restrictions. If local 
enforcement agencies object, then Govern- 
ment is prepared to intercede with expert 
testimony that requirements beyond those 
set by the Bureau of Standards are un- 
necessarily restrictive. In this way, it is 
hoped, tightly drawn, overloading local 
codes can be cracked. 


PRIVATE SLUM CLEARANCE. 
Vetoed last year by the Governor, New 
York’s proposed Urban Redevelopment 
Corp. Law which would give private enter- 
prise limited powers of condemnation for 
slum clearance purposes has had some of 
its objectionable kinks ironed out and will 
soon be re-introduced to the State legisla- 
ture. Chances of passage this year are bet- 
ter, for its sponsoring Merchants’ Assn. 
has uncovered additional evidence that the 
law is essential. 

Last month the merchants reported the 
results of an investigation into New York 
City property values and tax delinquen- 
cies. They disclosed that in one blighted 
business area assessed valuations had 
dropped $60 million since 1904, despite a 
general rise in values in other areas, and 
that in thirteen “sick” Manhattan areas 
tax delinquencies were two and a half 
times as serious as in the rest of the 
borough. While these areas contain only 
10 per cent of Manhattan’s assessed value, 
they account for more than 20 per cent of 
the tax delinquencies. Many millions of the 
city’s present $146.2 million tax arrearage 
bill are due from these areas. 

But, these tax statistics reflect only part 
of the city’s loss. Thus, in the single 
blighted area selected for detailed analysis 
by the merchants, assessed values rose 
from $68.4 million in 1889 to $158.9 mil- 
lion in 1909 but, except during the booming 
Twenties, have declined ever since to a 
total of $97.9 million in 1939. Moreover, 
while the market value for the property 
was 124 per cent of assessed value in 1919, 
it has dropped to only 63 per cent in 1939. 
Argument is that, unless these blighted 
areas are cured by redevelopment corpo- 
rations, these staggering losses to private 
investors and the city will continue. 

Fact that New York’s Sixth Avenue 
elevated railway structure has been down 
for more than a year without any substan- 
tial signs of property improvement indi- 
cates further that redevelopment corpora- 
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tions should be permitted to come to the 
rescue. Since they could buy most of the 
properties in a given block and acqu re 
the balance via condemnation, the highs 
existing hurdle in the way of large sc|e 
rehabilitation would be easily cleared. 4 
stubborn property owner who will neither 
sell nor modernize may now discoura 
action on the part of his neighbors, 


ge 


BUDGET FOR BUILDING. \.; 
observers thought that President Roose- 
velt would submit to Congress a big 
budget for the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1942; few thought it would come to 
a whopping $17.5 billion (up $4.3 billion), 
but it did. Most observers also thought 
that non-defense spending would be 
slashed all down the line, but again they 
were wrong. While defense costs are to 
be upped 65 per cent to $10.8 billion, 
non-defense items will drop only 6 per 
cent to $6.7 billion. The anticipated slash- 
ing turned out to be only a trimming, 
which was editorially described by the 
Press as “petty,” “disheartening” and 
“wholly unimpressive.” 

For Building’s various Government 
agencies and bureaus the President’s 1942 
budget means but little change: 
> Chief exception to this rule is the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol whose office will get 
about $4 million, almost double the 1941 
total. Repairs and improvements to the 
Capitol building and grounds account for 
most of the boost. 
> The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
will get $1.5 million for administrative 
expenses, up $150,000 in line with the in- 
crease in the assets and membership of 
member institutions. Most of the extra 
fund will foot the cost of additional field 
examinations and increased supervision of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. This subsidiary will receive admin- 
istrative funds totaling about $390,000, 
or some $90,000 more than this year. An- 
other FHLBB subsidiary, the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corp. will be docked $2.6 mii- 
lion, assumption being that the allotted 
$19.4 million will be sufficient to handle 
the decreasing number of HOLC’s fore- 
closed properties. 
> The Treasury will have to reimburse 
the Federal Housing Administration to the 
tune of $13.8 million, only slightly more 
than in the 1941 fiscal year. Claims on 
Title I modernization loan insurance con- 
tinue to be FHA’s prime and most costly 
headache. If, as is expected, Congress ex- 
tends Title I beyond June 30, FHA will 
require more money. 
> The Public Buildings Administration is 
due for a $4.4 million raise to $20.4 mil- 
lion. Justification for the raise: rent, oper- 
ation, maintenance and repair expenses for 
buildings within the District of Columbia 
will go up with defense expansion. 
> Since U.S. Housing Authority has com- 
pleted the primary phases of its slum 
clearance and low rent housing program 
and will reach its construction peak this 
year, it takes a $835,000 cut in admin- 
istrative expenses to $3.7 million. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH. - » to house Defense at last a boss (page 82) 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH .. » Design for classes on wheels (page 113) 


PROJECT OF THE MONTH . + « from Turkish quakes this prefab stems (page 87) 
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TRIBORO HOSPITAL FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
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The trend toward the treatment of tuberculosis at its point 
of origin, rather than at high altitudes, receives its final 
stamp of approval with the completion of this huge (550 
bed) unit serving New York’s boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens and the Bronx and situated almost at sea level in 
the midst of the area which it serves.* Built on an unoccu- 
pied portion of the grounds of the older Queens General 
Hospital, with which it shares enlarged power, laundry, 
morgue and some administrative facilities, the new build- 
ing is nevertheless largely self-contained, with its own 
kitchens, pharmacy, offices, social service department, 
library and laboratory. These facilities, in addition to the 
clinie, out-patient, admitting, and operating departments, 
ccupy the basement, first and second floors; patients’ 
wards the upper seven stories. 

The general plan of the building is the result of a com- 


‘Dictated mostly by the convenience of both patient and health authori- 

es, it is also argued that this reversal of the older practice of “curing” 
‘ rarefied atmosphere makes the convalescent’s return to normal life in 
ccustomed surroundings an easier adjustment. 
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EGGERS & HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 





Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 


promise between an awkward site, which faced west, and 
the needed length and desirable southernly orientation of 
the wards, producing a modified T shape with extending 
wings tilted forward. All of the patients’ rooms—except 
those in the admitting department—are located at the 
front of the building and provided with continuous, can 
tilever balconies for sun bathing, the latter terminating in 
generous set-back terraces on the eighth and ninth floors. 
Above the second floor, the plan is exactly symmetrical, and 
it is probable that the two halves of the building will be 
used, respectively, for male and female patients. 

Based almost entirely on the use of wards, th: 
scheme of the building depends for a psychological atmos 
phere conducive to recovery on maximum openness, light 
and air, and generous dimensions throughout. Story height 
is 1314 ft., corridors are 10 ft. wide, with large windows 
opening on the wards, and the wards themselves divided 
with glazed partitions. In addition—an unusual feature in 
a city-owned institution, free use has been made of color 
in all parts of the building to produce a cheerful effect. 
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TRIBORO HOSPITAL FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


CLINIC AND OPERATING 
As in every institution of its type, the 


out-patients’ clinic is an important funec- 








tional division, warranting a special en- 
trance and waiting room. These, together 
with their own x-ray and treatment facili- 
ties, are located in the right half of the 
first floor, balanced by an administrative 
section in the left wing and the admitting 
department at the back. On the second 
floor, directly over the out-patients’ de- 
partment and connecting by way of a 


staircase and an elevator, are additional 





clinical facilities; in the opposite wing are 


the dental clinic and the hospital labora- 





tories, while the back is taken up by the 
operating suite. One of the operating 
rooms (shown on the opposite page) is 
fitted with a complete “Sterilamp” installa- 
tion—tubular ultra-violet lamps surround- 
ing the operating light and suspended 
from various points on the ceiling which 





kill germs in the surrounding air. As else- 
where in the building, generosity is here 
the rule, extending even to the instrument 


sterilizing rooms and other service facilities. ————_ —— ! 
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TRIBORO HOSPITAL FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


TYPICAL FLOOR 

Patients’ facilities are largely in the form 
of wards—40 per cent in 6-bed units, ar- 
ranged in banks of three and separated by 
glazed, floor to ceiling partitions, and 40 
per cent in almost identical 24-bed units 
where the division is by head-height glazed 
screens. Except for the admitting depart- 
ment, the remainder are in 2-bed isola- 
tion rooms, four to a floor, which are 
reserved for the critically ill, post opera- 
tive cases, and patients who for other 
reasons must be separated from their fel- 
lows. Nurses’ stations, adjacent to the 
2-bed rooms and between the wards, have 
a full view of all patients under their 
control through glazed partitions. Every 
patients’ floor has, at the back, a com- 
plete unit for pneumothorax, so that 
patients need not go down to the clinic 
for this periodic treatment. The ninth 
floor is devoted to ambulant patients’ 
recreation, and includes a patients’ cafe- 
teria and two unique “day camps” for 
recently discharged patients who return to 
the hospital during the daytime for 
supervised relaxation, spend their nights 


at home. 





NURSES’ STATION 
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TRIBORO HOSPITAL FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


| SERVICE 

The main kitchen is located in a one-story extension at the back of 

the basement, permitting abundant monitor-type lighting through- 

| out, with bakery, butcher, diet kitchen, and food storage adjoin- 
ing. The balance of the basement space is taken up by staff dining 


rooms, locker rooms, general storage, and the lower part of the 
a dumb- 
taken 


sputum cups 


pharmacy, which is connected to the first floor by 


waiter. Soiled linen is picked up at three points, 
through a connecting tunnel to the laundry; 


are destroyed, and cup holders sterilized, on the premises. 








DIET KITCHEN 


KITCHEN, 
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JOHN KENNEDY & CO 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
$$ ee ge a 
FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced 
terproofing—Koppers C« 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—1: 
1 in. air space, terra cotta and 
plaster. Interior partitions—terra « 
metal and glass, Farber-Brandin C« 

steel, Fort Pitt Steel Co. Floor con 
—Shuster 2-way system, Eureka Fir 
ing Co. 
ROOF: Covered with quarry tile 
Koppers Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing 
Ducts—galvanized and stainless steel! 
INSULATION: Roofs corkboard, 
Cork Co. Sound insulation—Sanacousti: 
Johns- Manville. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Double hung steel, S. H 
Pomeroy Co., Inc. Glass—double strength 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks 
Pittsburgh-Corning. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel, 
Wander Iron Works. Elevators—Otis Eleva 
tor Co.; doors—Dahistrom Metallic Door C 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchens—flint tile 
Toilets, baths, sterilizing room—cerami 
mosaic tile. Corridors, patient's rooms, sola 
rium, offices, library and assembly rooms 
asphalt tile, Leitch Mfg. Co. Other areas and 
main lobby—terrazzo 
WALL COVERINGS: Plaster generally, some 
Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—hollow 
metal and wood. Main doors—bronze, Sub 
urban Bronze Co.; others Superior Fire Door 
& Sash Co., Metal Door & Trim Co. and 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
HARDWARE: By Reading Hardware C 
Metal cabinets—interior Steel Equipment C 
Clothes chutes—Haslett Chute & Conveyor 
Co. 
PAINTS: By U. S. Gypsum Co. and Pitts 
burgh Flate Glass Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures 
Cassidy Co. 
PLUMBING: Cast iron pipes by Central 
Foundry Co.; brass pipes by American Brass 
Co.; wrought iron pipes by A. M. Byers Ci 
steel pipes by National Tube Co. Valves Wal 
worth Co. Pumps—Dayton Dowd Co. Ster 
lizing equipment—Hospital Supply Co. Toilet 
fixtures—Crane Co. Kitchen equipment—Na 
than Straus-DuParquet, Inc. Refrigerators 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. Laundry equipment 
—Troy Laundry Machinery, Div. American 
Machine & Metals, Inc. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Vac 
uum system. Air conditioning—filtering, de- 
humidifying, cooling, Carrier Corp., Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. Boiler— 
Union Iron Works. Oj! burner—Combustion 
Equipment Corp. Radiators—Pierce Butler 
Mfg. Co. Grilles—Register & Grille Mfg. Cx 
Regulators—National Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Vacuum 
pumps—W. B. Cannon. Filters—American 
Air Filter Co. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Cubicles around 
patients’ beds—H. L. Judd Co. X-Ray equip- 
ment, Scialytic operating lamp and Ste: 
lamps, all by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., X-Ray Division. 
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1. BAKERY 
2. CART WASHING ROOM 
3. NURSES’ DINING ROOM 









































BUILDING 


STATE OF THE PROGRAM 
At year’s end, “bottleneck” gave way 
to “delay” as most overworked word in 
the national defense vocabulary. Manufac- 
ture of Garand rifles was behind schedule, 
bomber production was lower than antici- 
pated, tooling of munitions plants was 
taking more time than expected, and the 
flow of a host of other defense essentials 
was disappointing. Suffering from labor, 
material and weather troubles and, in 
common with most other industries, over- 
optimistic schedule-setting, defense con- 
struction was no exception. Herewith a 
brief report on the progress of the pro- 
gram, the lack of it and the recent de- 
velopments which should accelerate it: 
> At the end of November the total de- 
fense construction program was about 8 
per cent behind schedule, according to 
latest available statistics from the Labor 
Department. The delay amounted to about 
four days’ work. 
> With most of its $1.1 billion under 
contract, the Army had 24.1 per cent of 
its construction complete—3.1 per cent 
less than the November 30 goal. Bucking 
the general trend were 90 Southern proj- 
ects which averaged two-thirds complete 
instead of the scheduled one-third. 
P Boding ill for the uncompleted balance 
of the program were the cost comments 
of Austin Co., builder for industry, which 
has seen a price jump and foresees another 
(p. 54, col. 3). 
> Hopeful, however, was the attitude of 
Labor which patriotically promised no 
more strikes (p. 54, col. 3). 
> To the 25 of the Army’s 40 large camps 
which were from two to ten weeks behind 


schedule in December (ArR¢ H. Fort NI, Jan. 


1940, p. 21) must be added seven others 
which dropped behind last month. Reason: 
torrential rains, a shortage of vital build- 
ing materials (at Fort Lewis, Wash.) 
caused directly by labor difficulties in the 
lumber industry and “other conditions 
over which the War Department had no 
control.” 

P Navy building (excluding ships, ete.), 
which will cover a much longer period than 
the Army’s program, was only 11.6 per 
cent complete but only 2.8 per cent shy 
of expectations at November’s end. 

> To the list of 80 new manufacturing 
plants for which the Army and Navy at 
vear's end had let contracts totalling about 
$700 million, many small additions were 
made last month and several sizable ones: 
a $10.7 million TNT plant to be operated 
by Trojan Powder Co. at Sandusky, Ohio; 
a $11.8 million small arms ammunition 
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plant by Western Cartridge Co. at St. 
Louis, Mo.; a $14 million shell loading 
plant by Proctor & Gamble Defense Corp. 
at Milan, Tenn.; a $23 million addition 
to the $51 million smokeless powder plant 
now abuilding at Charlestown, Ind., for 
operation by du Pont. The latter is now 
by far the largest single plant under con- 
struction. 

> The total of these figures (they include 
equipment costs as well as building costs) 
will get a terrific upward jolt if Congress 
takes kindly to the War Department’s 
plans for the construction of a dozen 
“shadow plants” (p. 83, col. 2). 

> Sorriest record to date for any section 
of the defense construction program is 
that for defense housing. With the excep- 
tion of the Navy’s individual program 
which has capitalized on prefabrication 
(pp. 84-86), defense housing is not only 
behind schedule but has hardly started 
(p. 83, col. 2). 

> To step it up, Charles F. Palmer was 
made Defense Housing Coordinator in fact 
as well as fancy (below), and 

> The Treasury Department’s Clifton 
Mack bought directly from manufacturers 
at bargain prices $4.2 million worth of 
bath tubs, lavatories, water closets, cabi- 
nets and other household equipment. He 
still has $45 million worth to buy. 

> Meanwhile, to help private builders 
push their part in the housing program, 
FHA prepared an important amendment 
for immediate submission to Congress 
which would create a special $10 million 
defense insurance fund (p. 83, col. 3). 


HOUSING COORDINATION 
Six months ago Charles Forrest Palmer 
(see cut,'p. 73) made the mistake of his 
life; last month he was rewarded for it. 
The mistake: his acceptance of President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to serve as housing 
chief of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission without the necessary power 
to execute the herculean task of coordina- 
tion expected of him. The reward: his ele- 
vation by the President to the Division 
of Defense Housing Coordination within 
the high and mighty Office for Emergency 
Management whose best known branch is 
the Office of Production Management, co- 
captained by Messrs. Knudson and Hill- 
man. Today, after the non-Navy defense 
housing program has sunk six months deep 
into a bog of Government red tape, inter- 
agency competition and petty jealousies, 
“Chuck” Palmer is coordinator in fact as 
well as fancy and, for the first time, has 
the authority to see that housing is built. 


DEFENSE 
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Heretofore, Palmer could only deter- 
mine and measure the need for housing, 
pass his findings on (with the President’s 
cursory approval) to Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator John Carmody who holds the 
non-Navy defense housing purse strings. 
Jealous of Palmer’s rank, Carmody has 
not followed his recommendations without 
time-consuming arguments and peace-dis- 
rupting bickering concerning the types of 
housing needed. 

With an over abundance of bosses the 
defense housing program has thus suffered 
from divided authority. Hereafter, Palmer 
alone will be responsible for the action, 
delays and mistakes, and chances are that, 
with control vested in one man, more 
action and more houses will be shortly 
seen. While under the new set-up, Palmer 
still has no punitive powers with which 
to crack down on recalcitrant housing 
agencies and their officials, he is now the 
direct representative of the President to 
whom he may squeal when trouble is en- 
countered. To the President, as always, 
is reserved the power to make his housers 
toe the mark, but the fact that they know 
he has a housing trusty in Palmer may 
keep them in line. 

Other important duties assigned to 
Palmer include: 1) determination of de- 
fense housing standards in which even 
NDAC’s Elliot, Hillman and Henderson 
had heretofore kept a finger; 2) coordina- 
tion of research data which all housing 
agencies, although they have held back in 
the past, are now required to make avail- 
able to him: 3) review of all proposed 
housing legislation and the recommenda- 
tion of whatever additional legislation he 
himself may deem necessary. 

Looked at in another light, Palmer’s 
elevation to a position just shy of Knud- 
sen’s is a tremendous vote of confidence 
by the President—a vote which indicates 
that usually well-informed Roosevelt has 
reason to disbelieve many of the charges 
leveled at Mr. Palmer. Columnists of 
Washington’s Times-Herald have called his 
“ministrations ... one of the biggest busts 
of the defense program,” and New York’s 
PM has rebuked him for his desire “not 
to upset the private building industry.” 
Hope is that this commendable desire may 
now be reflected in more defense housing 
jobs for private architects. The former 
article was probably inspired by NDACom- 
missioners who dislike Palmer (the offices 
of both Hillman and Elliot would prefer 
to have the defense housing under their 
wings) and the latter, by professional pub- 
lic housers in USHA who to date have 















ceived only small scraps of the defense 
using assignment (p. 83, col. 2). With 
s new authority, Palmer is well above 
reach of these poison arrows—even 
wose which are fired indirectly from 
VDAC bows. 

Small (160 Ibs., 5 ft. 7% in.) and bald- 
ig at 48, Charles Forrest Palmer has a 
ig job to perform in his new high chair. 
Qutside of jealous Government circles, 
nost private and public housers have con- 
idence in his ability to do it right. (By 
experience Palmer is both a public housing 
official and a building owner and realtor— 
see Arcu. Forum, Aug. 1940, p. 2.) To 
date he has made a few obvious mistakes, 
particularly in his staff appointments, but 
he has had neither the power nor the 
opportunity to make many serious, irre- 
parable ones. Today, all responsibility for 
the quick and proper administration of 
the defense housing program is his. If it 
is out of the bog by spring, national de- 
fenders will know whom to credit. 


RENT CONTROL 

With housing rents swinging upwards in 
many a defense-pinched community, the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
last month set out to halt any undue 
profiteering. Interestingly, the move was 
made, not by Housing Coordinator Palmer, 
but by NDAC’s Consumers Division Com- 
missioner Harriet Elliot. The move: ap- 
pointment of a committee to draft model 
State and local legislation to maintain 
rents “at levels which are not unjustifiably 
high and which at the same time, are fair 
to realty owners.” 

In picking a chairman for the commit- 
tee of fourteen (including lawyers from 
ten cities coast to coast), Madame Elliot 
tapped the broad shoulders of Public 
Houser Edward Weinfeld, New York State 
Commissioner of Housing, who, for lack 
of local cooperation, has been able to 
spend for a single housing project only a 
small slice of the $250 million State fund 
put at his disposal a year ago. Chairman- 
ship of this committee came to young 
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Rent Controller Edward Weinfeld 
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(39) but balding Weinfeld as a reward for 
his notable direction of another commit- 
tee. Thus, a week earlier, Weinfeld and a 
dozen other members of the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials had submit- 
ted to Elliot (at her request) a compre- 
hensive report on the “Maintenance of 
Fair Rents During the Emergency.” On 
Weinfeld’s findings is based the fact that 
NDAC is not recommending a _ general 
policy of rent control. “Such control,” the 
Consumer Commissioner holds, “is unde- 
sirable from the point of view of both 
landlord and tenant. It should be resorted 
to only when new construction is not 
sufficiently rapid and extensive to meet 
the need and where local communities can 
find no other means to check a disasterous 
rise in rents.”’ And even in these localities, 
adds Elliot wisely, “cooperation of land- 
lords . . . is preferable to legislation.” 


SHADOW PLANTS 

As a reserve to be called into service 
as needed, a dozen or more new munitions 
plants will soon go before Congress for 
approval and thence to the Middle West 
for construction. Dubbed “shadow plants” 
by the Army because they are not imme- 
diately required, they would cost close to 
$500 million and would produce enough 
ordnance—explosives, arms, etc.—for an 
army of 4 million men. (Estimated 
strength as of July 1, 1941: 1.4 million.) 
Pending their use by the U.S., the Gov- 
ernment-owned shadow plants might be 
broken in by the filling of some British 
war material orders which have been vari- 
ously estimated for 1941 at from $3 billion 
to $5 billion. 


DEFENSE HOUSING 

Proof of the need for last month’s shake- 
up in Federal defense housing procedure 
(p. 82, col. 2) is the miserable record to 
date of the non-Navy program. While lo- 
cation of 101 projects totaling 31,584 
dwelling units had been approved at mid- 
January—up to that time, Defense Hous- 
ing Coordinator Palmer’s powers had been 
limited to approval—only 20 projects in- 
volving 5,173 units had gone into con- 
struction. And, sixteen of this number were 
projects financed with U. S. Housing Au- 
thority funds which would have gone 
ahead without the defense program to 
which purpose they have been tempo- 
rarily sidetracked. Under contract but still 
tied up in Government red tape were 28 
other projects which will eventually house 
9,069 families. 

Sharply contrasted to this part of the 
program is the record of the Navy’s de- 
fense housing which is in a class by 
itself on two counts: 1) While the Army 
entrusted its» $45.8 million program to the 
Federal Works Agency which is also han- 
dling the $140 million Lanham Act hous- 
ing, the Navy has spent its own money, 
built its own defense housing. 2) Last 
month, all of the Navy housing—46 proj- 
ects containing 23,538 dwelling units—was 
under contract to the tune of $48.3 mil- 
lion, and all but three small projects were 


under construction (Prefabrication has 
been called upon to hie Ip speed the Navy 
program; for prefabricated examples of 
Navy defense housing, see pp. 84-86 

But all was not quiet on the non-Navy 
defense housing front last month. B 
tween mid-December and mid-January 
20 contracts were let (nineteen by FWA‘s 
construction subsidiary, the Public Build 
ings Administration: one by a local hous 
ing authority under the guidance of an 
other FWA child, USHA). PBA also noti 
fied four contractors to start work and 
actually broke ground for two other proj 
ects. USHA put still another under con 
struction. 

To date, FWA has allotted 69 projects 
to PBA which, in turn, has negotiated the 
usual cost plus fixed-fee contracts for 
of them but has pushed only four projects 
(S80 dwelling units) into construction. All 
PBA projects are being de signed and 
supervised without private architectural 
service, 

To USHA, whose local agencies will let 
contracts to the lowest bidders and solicit 
private architectural services, FWA has 
assigned only nine projec ts. At mid-month 
none of these had progressed to the con 
tract-letting stage. With its own funds 
USHA had nineteen “defense” projects 
under contract and under construction 
and had asked the Navy to build two 
others in communities which could not 
muster local housing authorities (Oahu 
T. H., and Mare Island, California) . 

Of the two remaining approved proj 
ects, FWA had entrusted one to the Navy 
and one to itself. Col. Laurence West 
brook, one of FW Administrator Carmody’s 
staff members and a one-man construction 
agency, will build the latter project, a 
prefabricated cooperative guinea pig, for 
Camden (N. J.) shipyard workers. 

To many a job-hungry architect who for 
months has predicted the defense housing 
stalemate outlined above, the record brings 
no surprise, but a hope that empowered 
Coordinator Palmer will decentralize the 
balance of the program and thus gain 
speed and quality and, at the same time 
keep alive private architectural firms for 
further defense and post-emergency service 


FHA JOINS THE RANKS 
Under the administration of Stewart 
McDonald, FHA was a national defense 
slacker. For fear of imperiling its mutual 
mortgage insurance fund, FHA has steered 
clear of all defense-boomed housing mat 
kets except those that stand a good chance 
of continuing after the emergency. Result 
operative builders, like private architects, 
have played a small part in defense. 


However, under the administration o 
Abner Ferguson who took office in Decem 
ber (ArcH. Forum, Jan. 1940, p. 2), FHA 
and the operative builders may join the 
defense ranks in a big way. Thus, secretly 
scheduled for submission to Congress is 
an amendment to FHA’s National Hous- 
ing Act which would establish a special 
defense housing insurance fund (probable 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Only success story appearing thus far 
in the five-month history of the defense 
housing program is the chapter written by 
the Navy. At mid-September it was given 
close to 850 million for housing families 
of married enlisted men, civilian personnel 
and employes. Unlike other defense hous- 
ine dollars, these were not entrusted to 
Government’s regular housing and_ build- 
ing bureaus; instead a special Section was 
added to the Bureau of Docks and Yards 
to handle the funds, lay out the sites, de- 
sign the buildings and, through local com- 
mandants, manage the projects. Result: 
while the regular housing bureaus month 
ago had only five projects (880 dwelling 
units) under construction exclusive of 
those financed by U. a Housing Author- 
itv, the Navy had 43 projects (about 
93,500 dwelling units) abuilding. Including 
three other small projects totaling 150 
units, Navy contracts awarded came to 
about $48.3 million. 

One secret of the Navy’s success is the 
reliance it has placed on the prefabrication 
industry. While other defense housing 

encies were still deciding who should par- 
ticipate in their “prefabricator’s field day” 
at Indian Head, Md. (where the merits 
of the various systems will be tested 
preparatory to the selection of prefabrica- 


tors for the non-Navy defense housing 


program), six leaders in this field were 
already supplying pre-assembled house 
parts to contractors on at least nine dif- 
ferent Navy sites coast to coast. Leading 
the leaders were the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. and Stran-Steel who to- 
gether are producing steel framing panels 
and roof sections for more than 3,800 
houses. Past performances og were ap- 
parently proof enough for the Navy that 
these companies could satisfactorily handle 


its two biggest projects as well as several 
others. {nd, the progress photographs 


on these pages indicate that the Navy 


ade a good bet. 


T.Cl, a subsidiary of huge U. S. Steel 
( orp., is filling the Navy's biggest individ- 
ual assignment, the production of parts 
for 100 twelve-family two-story apartment 
buildings to house shipyard employes at 
Newport News, Va. Also under its wing 
are 50 two-family twin houses for enlisted 
men at the Marine Corps Base in Quantico, 
Va. (see illustrations, p. 85). 

While neither of these projects is pre- 
fabricated in the true sense of the word, 
they are long steps in that direction. From 
T.C.L.’s Alabama cold forming plant come 
all the structural parts: wall frames 4 ft. 
vide which are secured to the concrete 


*For past performances, see ArcH. Forum, 
Jar 1939, p. 68; March 1939, p. 221; Jan 
1938, p. 107; Feb. 1938, p. 166. 
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THE NAVY TURNS 10 STEEL 


and prefabrication to boost its defense housing program. 


T. C. Il. and Stran-Steel lead the field, frame 3,862 


dwelling units. 
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T. C. 1’s plant at Birmingham, Ala., has an 
annual capacity of about 25,000 tons—the 
equivalent of about 4,200 dwelling units like 
those at Quantico (opposite) which contain 
about six tons each. Three shifts of 66 men 
each now operate the equipment day and 
night to supply the 100-unit Quantico project 
and the 1,250-unit Newport News project. In 
the view of the prefabricating shop (top) a 
power press is seen in the right foreground, 
a drying oven in the left foreground. After 
being sprayed with a zinc oxide preparation, 
panels move through this oven suspended on 
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hooks, are baked for 45 minutes at 380°F. 
In the background is the assembly line of 
framing and covering jigs where ribbed 
panels of galvanized iron are electrically spot 
welded to framing members to form roof 
panels. Leaning against a stack of panels in 
the T. C. I. warehouse (lower left) are five 
typical framing members for the two-story 
apartments at Newport News. Left to right 
they are: 1) a window panel, 2) a 2 ft. inter- 
mediate panel used to center regular 4 ft. 
panels—unlike T. C. |.’s stock designs, the 
Navy's Newport News project is not based 

















ITS THESE DO UB LE senerns 


| } That Make BALSAM - WOOL 


( the Preferred Insulation 
in 250,000 Homes 


HERE is one insulation you can recommend without “‘doubt's,’ 

“if's,” or “maybe’s.” It is Balsam-W ool, applied by the famous 
Minnesota System ... proved by 19 years of perfect performance 
in the most rigorous climates... providing DOUBLE advantages 
to assure lasting comfort and low fuel bills. Here are the reasons 
why Balsam-Wool has proved, in more than 250,000 homes, that 
it meets every insulation requirement: 
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DOUBLE Moisture Liners—Balsam- 
Wool provides two efficient moisture 
barriers—two liners, both asphalt 
saturated, to guard against moisture. 
Keeps humidity in the house. 


DOUBLE Wind Barriers—To stop wind 
infiltration—to protect against chilly 
drafts and cold floors, thus providing 
extra protection against winter 
colds and discomfort. 


DOUBLE Sealing—The Balsam-Wool 
mat is completely sealed—on all four 
sides—in tough, protective liners. 
Sealed in the same manner as re- 
frigerator insulation. 
































DOUBLE Bonding—The clean, termite- DOUBLE Nailing—Balsam-Wool does 


DOUBLE Air Spaces—Balsam-W ool is 





proof, and highly fire-resistant ma- 
terial of which Balsam-W ool is made 
doubly bonded to inside of liners 
to keep material from settling or 
packing down. An exclusive feature. 


applied with double air spaces—one 
on each side of the insulating mat— 
to increase the “‘dead” or “‘still’’ air 
space, and thus give greater insula- 
tion effectiveness. 


GET THE FACTS! Get complete information about why Balsam-Wool — 
tested and approved under a// service conditions on the job —is the SURE 
way to insulate. Additional facts and figures are yours for the asking! 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY Name 
Dept. 147-2, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota Address 

Gentlemen: SNe, REIS Ree oN OLN, cE 7 
Please send me complete information about 
Balsam-W ool. State ; ee ne ee 
FEBRUARY oF 44 


not settle or pack, leaving uninsulated 
spaces, because Balsam-Wool is 
doubly and firmly fastened in place 
—top, bottom and on both sides. No 
leakage through or around edges. 
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(Continued from page 83) 


size: $10 million) and authorize 90 per 
cent construction loan commitments to 
defense housing builders. The most build- 
ers can presently get is 70 per cent which 
is much too small to cover the cost of a 
house and discourages builders from put- 
ting up defense houses on speculation. 
With the authorization of 90 per cent 
loans, builders will receive from banks 
enough cash to cover everything but their 
profits and, since they will then have noth- 
ing to lose, will become bolder, build more 
houses. 

The 90 per cent construction loan will 
also facilitate sale of the houses and will 


foster the production of rental dwellings— 
the greatest defense housing need. Thus, 
with the house completely paid for by an 
FHA insured loan, the builder may rent 
it with an option to buy or may sell it 
under a plan whereby the owner would 
move in without making an immediate 
down payment. The latter could be ac- 
cumulated over a long period of months 
at the end of which the occupant would 
take title to the house. This form of in- 
stallment purchase plan will probably be 
encouraged by a clause in the proposed 
FHAmendments which will extend the 
builders’ loan commitment period beyond 
the present one-year maximum. 

Backers of the amendment—Housing 
Coordinator Palmer is one—figure that, 
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even if FHA loses an improbable half of 
the $10 million fund through foreclos 
of the defense houses, Government \ jl] 
still come out ahead. Reason: if operative 
builders did not produce these houses, 
Government would have to assume the 
task and accomplish it in its habitually 
slower and more costly way. 

To be eligible for the proposed FHA 
defense loans, operative builders will have 
to agree, no doubt, to produce housing 
whose monthly costs are in line with de- 
fense workers’ budgets as determined hy 
Palmer. 


LABOR MAKES A PROMISE 
Following a decision by AFL’s metal 
trades unions to play ball with Industry 
by guaranteeing no strikes or lockouts on 
defense projects, leaders of AFL’s nineteen 
building and construction trades unions 
last month came out flat-footedly in favor 
of a similar policy of voluntary arbitration. 
Also recommended: a maximum limit on 
the amount any union may charge pro- 
spective members as initiation fees. 

Time will tell whether these promises 
are worth their salt. Similar promises have 
been made and broken before. Agreements 
made by heads of national unions neces- 
sarily sound like pious generalities because 
autonomous locals do as they jolly well 
please and all too frequently fail to live 
up to half-promises that have been made 
for them. 

Prominent in needling the AFL about 
its high schedule of initiation fees were 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who publicly championed 
a migrant electrical worker when he was 
asked to pay a big fee to work on a 
defense project, and CIO bigwigs who have 
caustically called AFL’s fees a “kick-back 
racket” in that workers are forced to pay 
for the privilege of employment. That AFL 
officials, already sensitive to CIO’s inva- 
sion of the building field, feel these pricks 
keenly is evident in the fact that this is 
the first time they have agreed to put a 
ceiling on fees. But, like the no-strike 
promises, the height of this ceiling-fixing 
is in the hands of local unions. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 

If anyone should know the cost of build- 
ing industrial plants, the Austin Co. 
should. One of the largest (and busiest) 
organizations of industrial engineers and 
builders in the country, Austin has not let 
work on its many defense jobs interfere 
with its cost tabs-keeping. At year’s end 
Austin’s quarterly cost index stood at 9+ 
per cent of the 1926 average, was up 3 
points from September, was back to the 
1937 post depression peak and within hail 
ing distance of the average for the pros 
perous Twenties. 

Successor to the late Wilbert John Au 
tin, who crashed to an untimely death a 
the Chicago airport this winter, Austin 
President George A. Bryant predicts st 
higher industrial building cost and great: 
material procurement problems. 
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T. ©. t. DEFENSE HOUSES 





n Steel wall panels go up at the end of a Quantico house after they are Roof panels are slid in place atop gable end framing and prefabricated 


n bolted together in a horizontal position. Note that only two men are trusses. Once in place the reenforced galvanized iron roof panels re 
required to manoeuvre the entire section. Cross-braced panels reen- quire no added finish, are water-tight and fireproof. A wrench 
nS forced the corners. Floor is concrete. There is no basement. the only tool required to assemble and demount the steel work 
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v T. €. L’s job is finished with the laying of the roof. For each two- Black insulating board is clipped to the frame, covered with light 

4 family house its bill of goods includes 38 wall panels, 24 roof panels, gray asbestos shingles. Interior finish is of wall board nailed to wood 
and gable ends and trusses. All told they weigh six tons per unit. strips inserted in the steel frames. Windows are covered, then cut 

4 About 80 man-hours are required to assemble the parts. out with a power saw. All Quantico houses are alike. 
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na 4 ft. module, 3) a door panel, 4) a 
ross-braced wall panel used at all corners 
for added strength, 5) a roof panel viewed 
from the underside. Headed out of the plant 
S a truck load (lower right, opposite) of 
vallpanels and second floor joists for New- 
ort News. Steel work at Quantico (above) 
S similar, except that the panels are only 
ne-story high. Viewed to the right is a 
early complete group of the 100 Quantico 
iouses with their steel casement windows 
nd steel chimneys in place. Concrete floors 
ire finished with 1/8 in. asphalt tile. 
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slab ground floor and bolted together, 
joists for the second floor (at Newport 
News) or ceiling rafters, roof trusses and 


STRAN-STEEL DEFENSE HOUSES 
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sheet steel panels which comprise the _e ff \\F A A PT ee 7 


roofing. Balance of the construction is 
quite traditional: the exterior is sheathed 
with large sheets of insulating wall board 
and finished with asbestos shingles; interior 
finish is insulating board nailed to wood 
strips secured inside the steel panels. 
Since construction of the Quantico proj- 
ect was awarded to Baltimore’s Contractor 
John MecShain, Inc. on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract of $336,870, it follows that each 
of the 100 T.C.I. houses will cost about 
$3,369. But, from the accompanying photo- 
graphs of the project it is apparent that 
much of this estimated unit cost will be 
allocated to site preparation, foundations 
and floors. (Contract cost of the TAC. 
apartments at Newport News: $2,414 per 


dwelling unit.) 


Stran-Steel, a subsidiary of Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. which, in turn, is a unit of 
National Steel Corp., is supplying. steel 
framing members for the Navy’s No. 2 
defense housing development—a 1,042 unit 
apartment project at the Naval Operating 
Base in Norfolk, Va. (right). Like the 
T.C.L. houses, these also are only partially 
prefabricated, Stran-Steel in its huge 
Ecorse, Mich., plant turns out steel studs, 
joists, plates, other structural framing 
members and fittings: welds some of them 
together to form wall panels and roof 
trusses; ships them to the site where they 
are erected on a concrete slab foundation 
and secured to one another with special 
self-threading screws. 

With the complete framing of the two- 
story buildings, Stran-Steel’s participation 
in the project” ceases. Insulation board 
sheathing is nailed to the steel studs which 
are designed to receive and crimp the nails. 
Ply wood sheathing covers the roof. Atop 
these surfaces go asbestos and asphalt 
shingles, respectively. 

Contractor for the Norfolk project is 
the Byrne Organization of Dallas, builder 
of numerous steel apartment projects, de- 
tached houses and industrial buildings and 
undoubtedly Stran-Steel’s major consumer. 

Byrne's biggest are: Subdivider Hugh 
Potter’s River Oaks Garden Apartments 
in Houston and Ford Foundation’s Spring- 
vells Park garden apartments in Dear- 
born, Mich Negotiated with the Navy 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, the Norfolk 
contract totals $2.8 million or 82.192 per 


dwelling unit—a significantly low figure. 
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Stran-Steel’s Norfolk defense houses for the Navy are long rows 
of two-story flats. Looking down the second story of one of these 
rows, the top view shows the extent of the steel work. In addition 
to all framing members, the forms for the poured concrete second 
floor are of metal, the latter being corrugated galvanized iron. 
Center view shows insulating board being nailed into the crimp- 
ing slots in the Stran-Steel studs. Roofs are sheathed with ply- 
wood, covered with asphalt shingles. Bottom view shows the 
building finished with asbestos shingles, complete except for the 
doors and landscaping. Noteworthy is the use of large steel case- 
ment windows. Navy-designed floor plan (left) shows a typical 
combination of one-bedroom and two-bedroom flats. The one- 
story flat is sometimes added to the end of a two-story building, 
as seen in the center view above. 
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As typified by the T.C.I. houses dis- 
ssed on the preceding pages, most mass 
roduction attempts to solve the low cost 
ouse problem have involved only a half- 

earted change from tradition. Thus, T.C.I. 

erely fabricates the frame of steel, erects 

according to traditional designs, encloses 
nd finishes most of it in the traditional 
fashion and equips it with traditional fix- 
tures. Most other prefabricators follow suit 
whether they work in plywood, concrete or 
steel. Their houses are essentially conven- 
tional ones, unconventionally produced. 
And their costs are held to about the same 
level of their wholly conventional com- 
petitors by the tight limitations of tradi- 
tion. 

No traditionalist is Harvard Professor 
of Architecture Martin Wagner, one-time 
Berlin town planner, who began earnestly 
to study the problem of mass-produced 
housing for the masses long before he came 
to the United States. Having taken an 
abruptly different approach to the prob- 
lem, his projected solution is unique in its 
every detail—design, construction, site 
planning, finance, operation and main- 
tenance. Based on an expandable and con- 
tractable steel house of individual igloo- 
like rooms, the Wagner plan may be crit- 
icised on a few major and obvious counts, 
but it has much to commend it. And, in 
view of the defense-inspired demand for 
low cost, quickly produced houses and 
Government’s bogged-down attempts to 
meet it by traditional means, the Wagner 
house is a timely contribution. In fact, 
Government housers today are secretly 
considering a similar steel igloo-like unit 
which a mid-west grain bin manufacturer 
promises to turn out at the rate of 500 
per day and which will be completely 
presented in the March Forum. 


OBJECT 

The “MW house,” as its inventor has 
fondly nick-named it, was originally de- 
signed to serve the devastated regions of 
earthquake-haunted Turkey, and through 
a New York exporter, Wagner is still pur- 
suing his original purpose. But, its design 
and construction spring from U. S. as well 
as Turkish needs. Without preconceived 
ideas as to what a house should be, Wagner 
started from scratch, set out to produce a 
dwelling which would be, 1) extremely low 
in cost and therefore, 2) capable of being 
mass produced, 3) expandable and con- 
tractable like the size of a family, 4) 
movable, also like the modern family, 5) 
proof against practically everything— 
‘arthquake, hurricane, fire, air raid, insect 
ind vermin, sand and dust storms, inside 
ind outside noise, heat and cold, rain and 
now, 6) commercially successful. It was 
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leads to steel prefabrication, flexible size and igloo-like 


design. Martin Wagner’s house offers protection against 


most everything, including air raids. 


Cet. 





Basic unit of the MW house is a thirteen-sided conoidal room to which a small lavatory and 
stall shower are attached (below). Interconnected with small halls, these units produce a four 
room house (above). ““Murphy beds” drop down into the kitchen-living room or into the side 
yards for outdoor sleeping. For a less radical variation of the basic plan, see top of next page 





felt that this last objective would be auto- 
matically met if the first—low cost—could 
be attained without sacrificing any of the 
other desired qualities. 


PROJECT 

With each move measured by these 
limitations, development of the MW house 
finally took the form illustrated on these 
pages. A circular plan was selected, be- 
cause a circle encloses the greatest area 
with the least perimeter. Atop it went a 
conoidal or hemispherical enclosure, be- 
cause this form is self supporting and 
sturdy. Insulated steel panels comprise 
these walls, because they may be punched 
out cheaply and quickly like automobile 
fenders. The finished product is a one- 
room house 11 ft. 10 in. high and 16 ft. 
9 in. in diameter which harks back in 


design and general appearance to such 
primitively simple housing types as the 
igloos, stupas, mud huts, ete. yet is 
“streamlined” like the most modern auto 
mobile. 

Compressed into the basic unit is the 
minimum space (200 net sq. ft. 1,500 net 
cu. ft.) and furniture necessary to a 
family of two—two beds, a table, three 
chairs, a range and closets. A’ shower 
lavatory and toilet are contained in two 
appendages. Once mass production has 
been achieved, Wagener estimates that this 
house complete with utilities but excluding 
detached furniture could be marketed at 
a profit for about $670 in place on the 
lot. As the owner’s family grows in siz 
and wealth, it may purchase additional 
bedroom units, complete kitchen and bath 
room units, playroom units, study units, 
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ete., which would be inter-connected by 
t ft. enclosed “halls.” Later as the chil- 
dren marry and the family shrinks in size, 
the extra room units may be sold; the 
second- and third-hand markets thus 
created would provide housing for the pro- 
gressively lower income groups much as 
used cars broaden the transportation 
market. 


OBJECTIONS 

Without considering its unique con- 
struction system which can be tested only 
by practical application, several major 
criticisms of the MW house naturally occur 
to the casual observer; but Inventor 
Wagner is ready with thought-provoking 
rebuttals. In the first place, to be com- 
mercially successful, prefabricated houses 
must suit consumer tastes, and the public 
is not interested in igloo houses. Counters 
Wagner: Taste is easily changed; more- 
over, such an argument holds true only 
for the comparatively few families who 
can afford to enter the present housing 
market. The large majority of families will 
buy a house of radically different design 
and appearance if it is technically equal 
to a conventional model and is half-priced. 

Criticism No. 2: Large scale production 
of MW houses would disrupt the housing 
industry, put most manufacturers, dealers, 
builders, designers and laborers out of 
work. Rebuttal: Since the MW _ house is 
aimed at low income families, its produc- 
tion would supplement existing production 
channels. As such, it would create much 
new work, and the short life span of MW 
houses would increase the turnover of the 
building market, promote continual em- 
ployment. 

Criticism No. 3: Low income families 
could not afford the land cost, and it 
would not be economical to put a $670 
house on a lot big enough for the eventual 
addition of three or four room units. 

(Text continued on page 90) 
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Cramped but livable is this variation of the basic MW unit, which could be mass produced at an 
estimated cost of about $329 for parts, $16 for crating, $25 for 100-mile delivery, $30 for erec- 
tion, $40 for profit and royalties, $50 for retailer margin and $10 for miscellaneous expenses 
(a total of $500) plus a total of $170 for both of the bathroom appendages—a grand total of 
$670, exclusive of land. 
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JOINT-WALL PANEL FLOOR CONSTR: HORIZONTAL PANELS 


Construction of a typical wall panel is (outside in) a steel sheet, a layer of glass wool, a copper 
sheet, another layer of glass wool, a sheet of heat reflecting material, a third layer of glass 
wool, a moisture barrier (air space) and a sheet of !4 in. plywood as interior finish. Foundation 
is comprised of seventeen cast iron piers at each ‘“‘corner” of the structure and one in the center. 
Atop them go thirteen wedge-shaped steel grating panels and two square panels for the bath- 
room appendages. Then come prefabricated panels of plywood, glass wool, plywood and linoleum. 
All metal members are bolted together, their angular shapes assuring tight fits. Metal battens 
conceal exterior ‘‘seams’’; wood battens, interior “seams.” Practical experience would probably 
dictate several simplifications in construction details. 
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Combination of the basic units with interconnecting ‘“‘hall 
nits’? will produce a house of any size, but will boost its 
st to the point wnere there is no price advantage over 
ynventional design and construction (see text, p. 90, 
1. 1). Obvious conclusion: the MW house best serves 
ts purpose when limited in size to the one basic room. 
Moreover, the house above measures about 55 x 40 ft., 
ould require a larger lot than the average conventional 
ur-room house which measures only about 25 x 30 ft. 
lowever, the MW house’s decentralized layout affords 
icreased privacy and air raid protection and permits 
he house to be expanded and contracted in line with 
hanges in family size. Bird’s-eye view of the model 

ight) shows a subdivision of four-room MW houses and 
refabricated cocoon-like garages on diamond-shaped lots. 


MW HOUSE BY MARTIN WAGWER 





























MW HOUSE BY MARTIN WAGNER 
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For military use the MW house holds interesting but costly possibili- 
ties. Providing private quarters for a corporal and semi-private facili- 
ties for eight buck privates, the ‘‘barracks’’ above is luxurious to say 
the least. Less luxurious and costly is the one-room unit (right) for 
the same number of men. However, mass production economies not- 
withstanding, its cost would probably still be well above the budget 
of the Army which now accommodates at least five men in a “‘winter- 


(FHA now frowns on a lot which costs 
more than 16 per cent of the value of the 
house.) Wagner’s rebuttal entails another 
untried proposal: the lot would be owned 
by a limited dividend company which 
would lease it to the home owner. 

Criticism No. 4: If the basic unit is 
estimated to sell for 8670 (around 44 cents 
per net cubic foot) and if additional rooms 
without bathroom facilities cost an esti- 
mated $500 each, a four-room MW house 
would cost $2,490, assuming that bath- 
room facilities at $170 would have to be 
connected to the second bedroom and that 
the three connecting “hall” units would 
cost $50 each. Since this price is close to 
that for conventional small houses, it ap- 
pears that the major reason for the low 
cost of basic MW houses lies in its small 
size rather than in its unusual design, 
construction and production. Rebuttal: 
Dimensions and qualities are greater than 
in a conventional house. Moreover, second- 
and third-hand units could serve low in- 
come families. 


COMMENDATIONS 

The house does, however, boast many 
other undeniably commendable features: 
> Site labor accounts for only 5-10 per 
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cent of the total cost. Three men can 
assemble the basic unit in eight hours. 
P Its bolted panel construction atop cast 
iron footings and steel grate flooring per- 
mits close to 100 per cent salvagability. 
And, once demounted, the two-and-a-half- 
ton basic unit may be loaded on one truck. 
P Besides being proof against most every- 
thing, the MW house, being conoidal and 
“decentralized,” casts a minimum of 
shadow, is easily camouflaged and is less 
vulnerable to bomb blast and _ splinters 
than conventional houses. Like snow, in- 
cendiary bombs would slide down the 
conoidal steel skin, do no harm. 

P Electrical equipment built into the 
pinnacle of each room permits individually 
controlled heat and ventilation. Since the 
range is also electric and gutters and 
leaders are unnecessary, only three utility 
lines are required: electricity, water and 
sanitary sewer. 

> The house is universally suited to all 
climates and all countries (with the pos- 
sible exception of the tropics) and there- 
fore could become exportable. 

> While its primary function would be 
the housing of low income urban and sub- 
urban families, the MW house is readily 
adapted for use at military camps (see 
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ized’’ squad tent costing next to nothing. While a squad tent contains 
only about 150 sq. ft. of floor space, the four-man MW room contains 
about 250 sq. ft. And, the MW _ housing would provide all the advan- 
tages of air conditioning, natural light, private bathroom facilities and 
abundant closet space, etc. Below: a sketch of an MW subdivision as 
viewed from the driver’s seat of a passing automobile. Note the re- 
semblance between the streamlined automobile front and the houses. 


above), children’s summer camps, sum- 
mer and week-end retreats, farms, migra- 
tory workers’ camps, ete. 

> Most important, Martin Wagner's 
projected solution to the housing problem 
gives the industry plenty of food for 
thought which, when digested, may give 
it new energy. 

It may take more than a new housing 
pattern, however, to spark this needed 
energy. Thus, Inventor Wagner last year 
submitted his proposals to a top notch 
automobile manufacturer, received this 
discouraging reply: “I have held from the 
very beginning . . . that there was only 
one solution (to the housing problem) 
that was economically possible: viz., put- 
ting the job in a factory on a mass pro- 
duction basis. . . . I think it is one of the 
most interesting opportunities that exist 
today, but I have never been able to get 
sufficient interest aroused . .. largely . . . 
due to the fact that . . . everything has 
been done to discourage the opening up 
of new frontiers of enterprise, especially 
when it involves the broadening of the 
responsibilities of those already engaged 
in big enterprise. ... Yet, ... . according 
to my belief, those are the only ones who 
are in a position to carry the burden.” 














MILDING FOR DEFENSE 


(hue to Government’s ill-advised domi- 
pation of the defense design field and to the 
private profession’s lack of gumption, the 
architect’s part in the national defense 
program has been sadly small. Most of 

eir leaders have fought for their rights 
with damning arguments, not with direct 
action. Meanwhile, however, a group of 
Boston architects has quietly developed 
a program by which their profession will 
take a major role in the civilian defense of 
Massachusetts and the whole of New Eng- 
land, has had it officially blessed and 
backed, and has drafted a set of blue- 
prints to guide their multifarious activities 
and to serve as a pattern for the rest of 
the country. And, thanks to the voluntary 
work of this Committee of Architects, 
Engineers and Planners for Civilian De- 
fense, the prestige, responsibility and activ- 
ity of these technicians have been upped. 

Early last fall a group of Boston archi- 
tects met for a bull session on what the 
defense program meant to them and vice 
versa. Having expounded his theories 
loudest and longest, Architect Chester 
Lindsay Churchill was rewarded with the 
chairmanship of a committee to formulate 
a program via which architects could help 
guide and accomplish the State’s share of 
the defense program. Its thesis is that 
total defense in a military sense must be 
built on a foundation of civilian security 
and morale and that, since Government 
must concentrate on the military phases 
of defense, civilian cooperation is essential 








... BLUEPRINT FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


is drafted and followed by Boston architects. Result: 
professional prestige and activity; a timely pattern. 


to the non-military phases. Moreover, this 
cooperation must be directed by tech- 
nicians, for like modern war, modern de- 
fense is a technical business. 

With this sensible reasoning, Chairman 
Churchill persuaded Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall that his com- 
mittee of technicians should become an 
integral and dominant part of the State's 
Committee on Public Safety—a_ political 
organization of district representatives 
which the Governor traditionally “calls 
out” at the least sign of an emergency. 
Thus recognized, the technicians planned 
on paper the division of the State among 
district groups and the delegation of re- 
sponsibilities among a coordinated net- 
work of sub-committees. Covering thinly 
the defense organization from U.S.’s Pres- 
ident Roosevelt down to Podunk’s solitary 
architect, the master chart appears below. 
On the following page are detailed flow 
charts of State and district organization. 
While still in their preliminary form, these 
charts fortnight ago were being studied by 
architectural leaders in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and all New England. 

More important, in Massachusetts, the 
program was being translated from paper 
into action despite the absence of funds. 
Having outlined the entire program for 
the State, the Architects Committee via 
its nine sub-committees is now assuming 
the nine duties assigned to itself: 
> Protection: a survey and classification 
of existing structures; study, location, de- 


BOSTON ARCHITECTS’ BLUEPRINT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 














sign and planning of structures for special 
use; preparation of map data; preserva 
tion of historic buildings, ete: coordina 
tion with Army on traffic and patrol 

> Camouflage: preparation of all black 
out details; study of enemy deception by 
glare; research in paint and color as they 
pertain to camouflage; disguise of objects 
by confusion and covering 

P Construction methods, contractors and 
labor: use of new materials and construc 
tion techniques toward greater permanency, 
economy and safety; consultation with 
contractors concerning new construction, 
debris removal and rebuilding; study of 
labor problems. 


Pe Housing: 


relation to industry and utilities; study of 


survey of types, densities, 


available outlying housing for use during 
evacuation; plans for locating and building 
new housing; guidance of Government 

P Information and survey: study of avail 
ability of building professionals, contrac 
tors, labor and materials; correlation and 
reporting of work contemplated by Gov 
ernment; cataloging of printed data on 
defense; recommendations as to availability 
and qualifications of building professionals 
and contractors for contracts. 

P Planning and zoning: long-range plan 
ning of new construction with respect to 
defense, safety and community life. 

P Public relations and coordination: pub 
licity and education to inform the public 
on better self-protection and to create 
an awareness of the problem of protective 
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planning: coordination between the Com- 
mittee and public and sub-committees. 

P Organization and means: 
preparation of research surveys and charts; 
consultation State and district or- 


ganizations; obtaining of objectives and 


Ways and 
with 


improvement of organization. 
P Rehabilitation: study of rehabilitation 
processes and possibilities; preparation of 
plans for repair and rebuilding of struc- 
tures demolished by disaster. 

While its many surveys and recommen- 
dations were quietly in the making last 
month, its existence and purpose were dra- 
matically Boston 
public, 1) by bold headlines which forced 
a Dies Committee scoop into light-faced 


brought home to the 


type, and 2) by a mock air-raid by dozens 
of droning bombers which the Army dis- 
Boston skies and 
army of women spotters aided in “defeat- 
ing.” Architect Churchill’s committee co- 
operated with the attack and the defense, 
effort to awake the city to the 
meaning of total The 


Committee is now stumping for a State 


patched to which an 


in an 


national defense. 


appre ypriation of $350,000, 
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HOUSE IN PASADENA, 


NORTH ELEVATION 


CALIF. 


“ 


oa 


All photos. Fred R. Dapprich 


Designed for a steeply sloping plot embraced b) 
a hairpin bend in the approach roadway, this 
single-story house has its garage located beneat! 
a portion of the bedroom wing which projects 
over the low side of the site. A similar projectio) 
at the opposite downhill corner is occupied to 
advantage by dropping the living room tw 
steps below the rest of the house, thus producin 
a somewhat higher ceiling for this room. Forma 
entrance is by a set of steps from the downhi 
frontage, service entrance from the continuatio 
of the same roadway on the uphill side, fro! 
which it is also possible to reach living and dit 


ing rooms by way of the dining terrace. T! 











R. BERT TRASK COX, DESIGNER 
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HOUSE IN PASADENA, CALIF. 





EEE os 
exterior treatment is a straightforward expression of the plan; meg ae J 
the interior, due mostly to the inset terrace, extraordinarily light aa i 
and open. Details throughout have been studied with great care “AM kb 
and considerable ingenuity, especially the screening and sheltering / ch 
of the terrace (page 93 and above), and the built-in bookshelves, / seal 4 b = h 
desk, radio cabinet and magazine rack shown in the picture of the | SS nce eee { { / 
living room on the opposite page. The unique arrangement for | \ fe] eeea: bc an 
garbage disposal, shown in the drawing below, seems a simple and it in @ a ae 4 
practical solution of an otherwise annoying household problem. aX ens eT Tt Ay. f 
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 JBERT TRASK COX, DESIGNER 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Riverside Portiand cement, ex 
terior plaster, 15 Ib. felt, studs; inside—U. S. Gypsum Co. rock- 
lath and plaster. Floor construction—pine or oak finish floor. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Superior Fireplace Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—Armco galvan- 
ized iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Soule Steel Co. Weather- 
stripping—Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. Glass—singlé and 
double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass 
blocks—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and halls—Chinese matting. 
Bedrooms, kitchen and bath—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—grass cloth walipaper; re- 
mainder—plaster. Bathrooms—Linowall, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—white pine. Interior doors—*‘Sturdibilt,” 
M. & M. Woodworking Co. Hardware—Schlage Lock Co, 
PAINTS: By Duro-Tone Co. and General Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—knob and 
tube. Switches—Square D. Co. and Rhodes Mfg. Co. Fixtures— 
Pryne Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Estate Stove Co. Refrigerator 
and dishwasher—General Electric Co. Sink—Crane Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory—Kohler Co. Tub and 
toilet—Crane Co. Seat—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Shower 
—Mueller Brass Co. fittings. Cabinets—Hall-Mack, Hallenscheid 
& McDonald. Bidet—Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—galvanized steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Pressure regulator—Mueller Brass Co. 
HEATING: Gravity warm air, full return system. Grilles—in- 
dependent Register Co. Valves and thermostat—General Con- 
trols Co. Water Heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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HOUSE IN WEST ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION 

























\WICK W. WALL, ARCHITECT 
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Rarely do so-called “traditional” houses so accurately 
recapture the charm and spirit of their stylistic proto 


types and rare, indeed, are designs which, like this on 





couple this quality with such sound and straightforward 





planning. By boldly turning the service end of the house 
to the street, and facing the principal entrance on a 
driveway bounding the north side of the lot, the architec! 
has managed to place all of the principal rooms on thi 
south side, overlooking a generous garden. An awning 
covered terrace, at the rear, enjoys the ideal south-and 
east exposure as well as an unobstructed view of the 


boat inlet. 





1 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—studs, T. & G. 
sheathing, cedar clapboards; inside—U. S. 
Gypsum Co. rocklath and plaster. Floor con- 
struction—T. & G. sub-floor, red oak finish. 
ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Copper through 
out. Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—Red Top wool, | 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping—Accu- 
rate Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc. Win 
dows: Sash—double hung, Curtis Cos; case- 
ment—Andersen Frame Corp. Glass—Penn 
vernon single strength, quality A, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Linowall, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Cabinets and doors—Curtis 
Cos. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co 
PAINTS: By Benjamin Moore Paint Co. and 
Minwax Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—General Electric C¢ 
Fixtures—Mutual Lighting Fixture Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Smooth- 
top, Standard Gas Equipment Corp. Refrig 
erator—Electrolux, Servel, Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Hot water system with circu- 
lator, boiler, radiators, and water heater, 
Crane Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
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HO\OR EASTON AND ALYNE WHALEN, INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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INTERIOR FINISHES: FLOOR COVERINGS 
Main rooms—Oak blocks set in mast t 
concrete, Wood Mosaic C Ri 

wool, Kliearfiax Linen Looms Inc Kitche 
and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong (¢ hk 
Co. WALL COVERINGS: Living and dint 
room—grass cloth study Douglas fir ply 
wood. WOODWORK Living ind = dinin 


room trim and cabinets Philippine mat } 


any; remainder—Douglas fir Interior d 

—Douglas fir HARDWARE By Schlag 
Lock Co. PAINTS By Columbia Varnis! 
Co., National Lead C and National Chem 


al Mfg. Co 


a! f . f 
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eT | 
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A carefully studied plan in which the 
furnishings have been made an integ 
ral part of the design and interior fin 
ishes selected on the basis of a 
planned decorative theme for each 
room. Especially interesting is the us 
of the characteristic pattern of ro 
tary-cut Douglas fir plywood (often 
considered something to be concealed. 
or at best, modified) to establish thi 
dominant note in the study (lower 


picture, opposite page). 
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HOUSE IN MYSTIC, CONN. 





LIVING ROOM, VIEW 1. 
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All photos, F. 8S. Lincoin 


SECOND FLOOR 
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JOHN WARE LINCOLN, DESIGNER 
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| 
Ingenious use of staggered floor levels | 
here provide s conformity with a slop 
ing site. more height for the livin: 
room, and a generous second floor sun 
deck. Living room and music space | 
are a few steps below the entrance 


a low ceiling in the latte: portion 
makes possible an intermediate bed 
room at the stair landing; two mor 
bedrooms, with the bath, are placed ; 
a full story above the entrance and 
open onto a sun deck on the living ) 


roo!mn rool 


VIEW 2. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Granite masonry, Portland 
cement concrete. Waterproofinc—integral! 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—flush cypress 
T. & G. plank, studs; inside—Johns-Man 
ville insulation board. Floor construction 
sub-floor, oak finish. 

ROOF: Covered with built-up 6 ply minera 
surface. Deck—covered with canvas, Willian 
L. Barrell Co 

FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Bros. C 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead 
ers—copper. Gutters—fir. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—felt blanket 
Roof—J-M. insulation board and rockwe 
Johns- Manville. 


WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement. Glass- 
single strength. 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers | 
redwood. | 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and hall! 

—oak. Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 

Co. Bathrooms—marble; some linoleum 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—insula 
tion board, Johns-Manville. Kitchen and 

bathroom (upstairs)—Homasote Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—!Idaho pine. Cabinet: | 


—California redwood. Doors—fir and oak. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co. 
PAINTS: By VU. S. Gypsum Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX conduits. Switches—Arrow, Hart 
& Hegeman. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—brass. 

HEATING: Warm air, gravity, coal fired 
system. Water heater—American Radiator 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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STUDIO IN NOANK, CONN. JoxHN 


Built in the most economical! fashion from easily obtained materials, 
this painter’s studio has distinction. Particularly interesting is the 


way in which local tradition has been utilized as the basis of the 


scheme without in any way dictating the ultimate design. 
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WARE LINCOLN, DESIGNER 

















CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—red cedar bevel sid- 
ing, sheathing, studs. 

ROOF: Covered with Vapor-Seal sheathing, Celotex 
Corp., and cedar shingles. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—Heatilator Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Brasco Mfg. Co. 
Glass—(skylight) Blue Ridge ribbed diffusin: 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Studio—edge grain fir. Bath 
rooms—linoleum. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Amer! 
can Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and co! 
water pipes—copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
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TRIP OF PPER SISALIARAST 
AT ALL OPEN JOINTS 


HORIZONTAL 
Lal WALL SECTION 








I;OUSE IN BOALSBURG, PENNA. RAYMOND VINER HALL, ARCHITECT 


Frankly an adaptation of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's design for th Jacobs House 
(Arcu. Forum, Jan. 1988, pp 79-83) 
this scheme embodies a number of conces 
sions to conventional taste while retaiming 
much of the spirit of the original, esp 

cially in regard to the plan. Added are a hip 
roof in place of a flat one, windows for the 
kitchen—which in the original was lit from 
above—and a workshop wing. Other 
changes: bath is closer to the bedrooms, a 
built-in seat is provided next to the fire 

place, and substitution of a third bedroom 
for the study. Most notable loss: extra 
living room ceiling height provided in tht 
original has been sacrificed to a uniform 


roof line. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cypress and red. 
wood, special interlocking siding, 15 Ib. saturated 
felt, white pine planking, splined; inside Philippine 
mahogany plywood, open joints lined with copper 
armored Sisalkraft, Sisalkraft Co. Floor construction 
—concrete. 

ROOF: White pine plank, splined; wall and roof one 
unit with continuity of stresses; Insulite Co. plank 
ing finish. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, David Lupton. 
FLOOR COVERING: Kitchen and bathrooms— 
linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathroom—Sealex wall lino 
leum, Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTS: By Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Minwax 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSULATION: Wiring system— 
Romex, General Cable Co. Switches—Hart & Hege 
man. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Elwood 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold 
water pipes—copper tubing. 

HEATING: Steam system. Entire floor slab heated 
by pipe coils under slab; composed of 1% in. A. M. 
Byers wrought iron pipes welded. Water heater— 
General Electric Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Reenforced poured concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, wood 
sheathing, paper, asbestos clapboards; inside 
—plywood on plywood strips glued to studs. 
Floor construction—sub- and finished floor- 
ing with cross furring. Ceiling—plywood, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 

ROOF: Covered with slate. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
copper. Gutters—wood. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—rockwool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, top-hinged and 
casement. Glass—quality A, double strength. 
STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers—pine and lino- 
leum, 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—plywood, 
U. S. Plywood Corp.; bedrooms—part wall- 
paper. Bathrooms—Flexboard, Johns-Man- 
ville Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX cable. Switches—Despard, Pass 
& Seymour. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and dish- 
washer—Westinghouse Electric Co. Refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
—Bendix Home Appliance Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All _ fixtures— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler, radia- 
tors and regulators—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Water heater—Taco 
Heaters, Inc. 








LONG ISLAND, N. WILLIAM HAMBY. GEORGE NELSON. ARCHITECTS 





A striking example of the use of ultra mod 
ern planning technique with a modified 
colonial exterior, this house has all of its 
first floor rooms, except the study over the 
garage, located in line and connected on 
both sides by dual circulation. Both sick 
walls are almost entirely open; entrance | 
from a lower level, alongside the garage 
An especially interesting feature is the un 
usually compact, U-shaped kitchen, div- 
ided from the breakfast-utility room by 
glass-faced shelving. This arrangement, to 
gether with the dining room which adjoins 
the kitchen on its other side, seems a high 
ly successful effort to solve a modern prob 
lem in a modern way. Considerably less 
understandable is the positioning of the 
fireplace between the two main openings 
to the living room, and the fenestration of 
the second floor, where the desire to 
achieve unity on the exterior has resulted 
in the central bedrooms having an abun 
dance of window area while that in the 


end rooms is somewhat limited. 
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HOUSE IN CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. eveanor 











Be ill photos, Paul J. Weber ’ 


An unusual, L-shaped living room and exceptionally 
small bedrooms here combine to provide a great deal 
of “house” in a relatively small shell, while the rectangu- 


lar plan results in maximum space for minimum cost. 





The exterior is straightforward and direct, the garage 





frankly placed in its most convenient location at the 





RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Waterproofing—R.I.W., Toc 
Bros. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—16 in. West 
ern red cedar shingles over building pape 
underboarding and studs; inside—plaster on 
wood studs. Floors—select oak. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz 
copper. Gutters and leaders—Toncan 22 
gauge, Republic Steel Corp. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof— 
Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
STAIRS: Risers and treads—oak. Attic— 
Bessler Disaprearing Stairway Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
HARDWARE: By W. C. Vaughan Co. 
PAINTS: By Samuel Cabot, Inc. and C. F. 
Richardson. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—fiush toggle. Fixtures 
—Bigelow Kennard Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—cop- 
per. 

HEATING: Model 102 Tempered-Aire unit, 
Gar Wood Industries; filtering and humidi- 
fying; thermostat, humidistat, electric clock 
control. Water heater—Motor Wheel Corp. 




















: | front. Since the house is located near the front of the 
plot, a generous rear yard is thus left free for living : 
| BE 


purposes. 
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({OUSE IN FRAMINGHAM, M 




















RU AR Y 


ARCHITECT 


Deceptively small in outward appear 
ance, this design manages to pro 
four bedrooms. two baths. a stud) 
living room and kitchen within a co 
tage-like exterior through the com 
mon—but here expertly handled 
device of a rear shed dormer. Authen 
tic both as to detail and general ling 
it even provid sa fireplace or Frank 


lin stove in practically every room 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—frame covered 
with shingles. Interior partitions—plaster or 
Celotex Corp. lath. Floor construction—wood 
joist, oak finish. Ceilings—plaster on lath 
ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
Gutters and leaders—wood. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—Alfol 
insulation, Alfol Insulation Co. Ground and 
attic floor—Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, In« 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung wood. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms and halls 
wallpaper. Bathrooms—Linowall dados, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig 
erator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C 
Cabinets—Kitchen Maid Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Hall-Mack, Hallen 
scheid & McDonald. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes 
brass. Pump—Gould Pump Co 

HEATING: Forced warm air system. Grilles 
—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostat 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
heater—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT PETER PFISTERER, ASSISTANT 








VIEW ft. 


\ large house, once again demonstrating this architect's 
exceptional talent for providing a maximum number and 
variety of thoughtfully designed features for comfortable 


living within an almost standardized structural shell, this 





unit has been planned with a lavish hand and evident care. 
Particularly noteworthy is the masters’ suite on the second 
floor, with its separate sleeping and dressing areas, studied 
storage facilities, and generous bath; and the huge den, 
supplementing an already large living area on the ground 
floor. As always in Mr. Neutra’s work, the window area 
is tremendous, and in this instance is made to seem still 
vreater by the use of a large mirror on the solid end-wall 
of the living room. 


VIEW 2, 





VIEW 3. 
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HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT; PETER PFISTERER, ASSISTANT 


NORTHEAST ELEVATION 


PANTRY 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Concrete. Waterproofing—Pabco 
asphaltic, The Paraffine Cos. Inc. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—unit type timber 
chassis, milled and rebated, kiln-dried Douglas fir 
posts, into which Truscon Steel Co. sash is fitted. 
Interior—gyrsum plaster on U. S. Gypsum Co, 
Sheetrock. Exterior—3 coats cement plaster with 
double waterproof coating. Interior partitions— 
Fhilippine mahogany, plywood or gypsum plaster 
of U. S. Gypsum Co. Sheetrock. Floor construction 
—Douglas fir joists, Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, 
Inc., Celotex Corp. lath, wire netting, gypsum putty 
coat. 

ROOF: Covered with Pabco composition gravel 
roofing, Paraffine Cos. Inc. Deck—redwood re. 
movable grille over roofing. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Truscon Steel Co. Weather. 
stripping—Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. Glass 
—Double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, 
Glass blocks—Owens.- Illinois Glass Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living rooms, bedrooms, and 
kitchen and halis—Sanitas, Standard Coated Prod. 
ucts Co. Bathrooms—Marlite in aluminum stops, 
Marsh Wall Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Cabinets — Philippine mahogany, 
Doors—“Sturdibilt,"’” M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
Garage doors—Wread Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTS: By National Lead Co., E. L. Bruce Co. 
and Aluminum Co. of America. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
flexible conduit. Switches—General Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Pryne Co. 

PLUMBING: Toilet fixtures—Crane Co. Seat— 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Kitchen equipment—Ameri- 
can Stove Co. Magic Chef rance; Kelvinator Co. 
refrigerator. 

HEATING: Forced draft air furnace, Pacific Gas 
Furnace Co. Water Heater—General Water Heat- 
er Co. 
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PORTFOLIO OF RECENT WORK BY 
BURNHAM HOYT 


At 54, Burnham Hoyt of Denver. Colorado is doing m mucn 
as any other American to bring about the renaissance of insti 


tutional architecture. His Children’s Hospital, in 1936, was 


among the first to abandon completely the untenable thesi 


that modern therapy could be efficiently carried on behind the 
facade of an overgrown Georgian mansion; his School for 
Crippled Children, included in this portfolio, unquestionably 
sets a new high for the articulation of design and structure in 
educational buildings. 

Born and raised in Denver, Hoyt received his architectural 
training in the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design and the offices 
of New York architects George B. Post and Bertram Goodhue 
After practicing for a time in Colorado in partnership with 
his brother, he returned to New York to work in the office of 
Pelton, Allen, and Collins, taught design for a time at New 
York University, and finally, in 1932, opened an independent 
office in his native city. 

His architectural practice, while general, has been outstanding 
in the institutional field, and it is that portion of his recent 
work which is illustrated in this portfolio. His theory of design 


so far as he has been able to express it in words, is that “archi. 





tecture is simply a dramatization of a system of construction.” 
It is this theory which these buildings—-especially the School 


for Crippled Children—so admirably illustrate. 


Hiedrich Blea 











DENVER, COLO. 
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ENTRANCE 











BURNHAM HOYT, ARCHITECT 


Built on a long, narrow plot facing a traffic street (picked 
for its proximity to the Denver Children’s Hospital*), this 
modern school for “conditioned” children has all of its ela 

rooms on one floor at the back of the building away from 
the noise of the street. A small library is provided at or 

end, a kitchen and cafeteria at the other, while rooms which 
do not require large windows and those where quict ts no! 
important, such as the auditorium and playroom, are lo 
cated at the front. A ramp and elevator connect the main 
floor with a basement tunnel to the hospital, and extend 
upward to rest rooms used in conjunction with the latter 
Hydrotherapy pools and provided with generous sun ter 


races. Constructed throughout of reenforced concrete, and 





faced with exposed-aggregate, precast, concrete slabs, both 







Wm. L. Ford 
interior and exterior design emphasizes the structural sys 


tem—round concrete columns and exposed roof and floot 


beams affording the basic decorative note in all parts of 





the building. 


*ARCH. FORUM, Dec. 1936, pp. 511-16. 
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FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, DENVER, COLO. 
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Hedrich- Blessing 


Because of an alleyway flanking the back of the building, 























‘ ' 
classrooms are arranged in separate pairs, divided by light io ue a| Ser \ we Sy Ty, j ‘é oO} 
| | courts which may also be used as outdoor classrooms, and T 2 ' beta | 
| the back wall of the building built solid. These courts also t a |) ; le a 
admit an abundance of light to the main corridor, the ‘Ih: Ke CO 
end wall as well as the sides being entirely of glass (above, LASSRM =, © v4 LASS RM 
plan at right). The interfloor ramp (below and opposite | a a =” ' 
page), necessitated by the special function of the school, { le“ A)'e} fi 
adds an exceedingly attractive design feature to the main SH — iy 
) corridor, while its open construction gives an effect of spa- ~ i ‘ 


One 
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ciousness at just the point where it is most needed. 




















BASEMENT VEL SECTION THRU CORRIDOR SHOWING WEST WALL 
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Hedrich- Blessing Phot 


CLASSROOM LIBRARY 
CORRIDOR AND RAMPS 
































SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
BURNHAM HOYT, ARCHITECT 
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AUDITORIUM 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
Hedrich-Blessing 
FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. Wa- 
ter-proofing—emulsified asphalt and mem- 
brane. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior curtain walls—con- 
crete blocks; inside—tile and plaster. Col- 
umns—concrete cast in steel forms. Floor 
construction—joists, concrete poured into re- 
- movable steel pan forms. 
ROOF: Concrete, cork insulation and Bar- 
} rett Co. 20-yr. tar and gravel. Decks—hollow 
: a tile insulation, membrane and quarry tile. 
- SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
~ Ducts—galvanized iron. 
—_— 7 ie INSULATION: Walls—2 in. hollow air space 
*. and hollow tile interior blocks. Roofs—cork, 
oe am Fa 7 "as Mundet Cork Co. Sound insulation—indus- 
we . 4 : fe # a trial cork. 
Sl 4 ' WINDOWS: Sash—folding type and station- 
i) a 4 i ary. Glass—crystal sheet. Glass blocks—Iin- 
 o y = ) Pa - sulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
wis “a yee ; > STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs and 
| wg Re a 4 ——- slopes—concrete, alundum surface, aluminum 
poe J SS rails. Elevator—Westinghouse Electric & 





Mfg. Co. Elevator doors—Metal Door & Trim 
Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Linoleum—Sloane- 
Blabon Corp. Cork carpet and asphalt tile— 
Armstrong Cork Co. Playroom—maple 
blocks, E. L. Bruce Co. Entrance lobby— 
terrazzo, Martina Mosaic Co. 
WALL COVERINGS:  Library—Flexwood, 
a U. S. Plywood Co., Inc. 
FURNISHINGS: By American Seating Co. 
REST woop AND METAL TRIM: Blackboard 
ROOM trim—metal, Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. Interior 
doors—“Sturdibilt,"’” M. & M. Woodworking 
Co. Exterior doors—aluminum, International 
Revolving Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By. P. & F. Corbin, Oscar C. 
Rixson Co. and Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
PAINTS: By Schreiber, Hartman, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. and American Radiator-Stan- 
dard Sanitary Corp. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—concealed conduit. Switches and 
circuit breakers—General Electric Co. Fix- 
Y ae ; r tures—Albert Secrist & Co. Clock and pro- 
ea Nid gram control—tinternational Business Ma- 
of a ’ chines. 
soe Mee, i PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper, Bridgeport Brass 
= = Co., Mueller Brass Co. fittings. Toilet fix- 
tures—American Radiator-Standard Sani- 
a tary Corp. Kitchen equipment—Wrought Iron 
Range Co., Duke Kitchen Equipment Co. Re- 
frigerators—General Electric Co. and Frigid- 
“tte es aire Corp. 
=3 HEATING: Steam system, John J. Nesbit 
aa unit ventilators. Boiler and water heater 
—— Prox Boiler Co. Stoker—Iron Fireman Mfg. 
- Co. Radiators—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Thermostats—Johnson Service 
‘ : i re Co. Valves—Warren Webster & Co. Smoke 
,* ‘ 4 stack—Transite, Johns-Manville Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Brown & 
HALL Schrepferman, 
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HIGH SCHOOL, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


BURNHAM HOYT 
EDWARD L. BUNTS 
ARCHITECTS 


This new unit replaces an old building built in 
1889 and combines with two existing buildings 
of recent construction to form a complete, senior 
high-school “plant.” Constructed of brick, steel 
and concrete in the form of an L, it consists of 
a ten-room classroom wing (twenty-four mor 
classrooms, as well as a gymnasium, shops, and 
shop classrooms, were provided in the existing 
buildings), and a main body including a larg 
auditorium, library, general offices, and a caf 
teria. Band and choral practice rooms, and three 
additional specialized classrooms, are also pro- 
vided in a connecting link to the existing class- 
room building. The new building provides the 
principal entrance and administrative head- 
quarters for the entire group, and, combined 
with this, separate public entrance to the audi 


torium for community use in out-of-school hour 
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COLORADO SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, terra 
cotta trim; inside—salt glazed tile and plaster. 
Columns—structural steel. Floor construction 
—composite tile and concrete slab. 

ROOF: Concrete, Pabco 20-yr. tar and gravel, 
Paraffine Companies; Celotex Corp. Traffic 
Top on decks, 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roofs and sound insulation— 
cork, 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, Silentite, double 
hung, Curtis Companies, Inc. Glass blocks— 
Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

STAIR: Terrazzo, alundum surface. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Auditorium—imitaticn 
leather, 

FURNISHINGS: Auditorium seats—American 
Seating Co. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Door bucks— 
metal. Interior doors—‘Sturdibilt,”’” M. & M. 
Woodworking Co. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Lead and oil throughout. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 
concealed conduit. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. Toilet fixtures— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Kitchen equipment—Grauman Co. 
HEATING: Vacuum steam system, Nesbit 
unit ventilators, John J. Nesbit, Inc. Boiler— 
Heggie Simplex. Stokers—iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co. Radiators—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. 
Co. Regulators—Johnson Service Co. Valves 
and unit heaters—Trane Co. Water heater— 
Simms Domestic Heater. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Platt Rogers, 
Inc. 
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BURNHAM HOYT & EDWARD L. BUNTS, ARCHITECTS 





CLASSROOM LIBRARY 
































COLORADO SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


CAFETERIA 


AUDITORIUM 








BURNHAM Hoyt 
EDWARD L. BU\Ts 
ARCHITECTs 


ex 


The windowless auditorium, seating 1,500, is 
built on two levels, and so arranged that the 
600 seats on the upper level can be shut off 
by a steel curtain for smaller functions. Trusses 
are supported by a double row of columns, the 
inner row on each side being exposed for decora- 
tive effect. A large and fully equipped stage, 
with a proscenium opening 44 ft. wide, pro- 
vides for every type of entertainment activity. 
Location of the 500 person cafeteria atop the 
auditorium is explained by the fact that this 
affords an excellent view of the neighboring 
mountains and by the desire to provide ac- 
commodations for outdoor eating in good 
weather. For this purpose a sunken roof terrace, 
at the same level as the cafeteria floor and 
affording equal space for dining, is provided. 
Surrounded on all four sides by glass, the ter- 
race is protected from the wind but open to 
the sun, and may therefore be used the greater 


part of the year. 


Hedrich-Blessing Photos 
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ALBANY HOTEL, DENVER, COLO. BURNHAM HOYT, ARCHITECT 
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ALBANY HOTEL, DENVER, COLO. 
























































COFFEE SHOP AND TAVERN 
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BURNHAM HOYT, ARCHITECT 





MEZZANINE LOUNGE 


While entirely new, this hotel building (like 
the Colorado Springs High School) replaces 


an older structure built for the same purpose 
on the same site, and adjoins a later addition 


a 
a) 
| 


which is still in use. The exterior is an out- 
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standing example of the architect’s approach, 
with its emphasis on sober, workmanlike 
analysis of a particular problem and construc- 
tion method, rather than reliance on any of 
the established design-clichés—modern or tra- 
litional—which masquerade under the name 


{ Style. The public interiors, while not so 
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riginal as the exterior, are admirably suited 
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0 a medium-sized hotel building—and out- 
tanding in a field where bizarre taste is the 
ule rather than an exception. The main stair- 
ay (above) leads to a mezzanine lounge 
right), located a floor above the street to 


mserve valuable ground-floor space. 





























ALBANY HOTEL 
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PRIVATE ROOMS are exceedingly colorful and attractive, with carefully integrated 


finishes and furnishings. Drape-like panels at sides of windows are actually a special 


form of fabric-covered trim which covers the ends of the venetian blinds. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete, Dampproofing—West- 
ern Elaterite Roofing Co. 

STRUCTURE: Fireproofed steel column and panel beam 
junior steel sub-beam, concrete slabs, 8 in. brick, 8 in. cork 
insulated duct space; inside—4 in. tile and plaster. Struc- 
tural steel—Bethliehem Steel Co. 

ROOF: Covered with 2 in. cork, Armstrong Cork Co. and 
Western Elaterite Roofing Co. rolled roofing. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing—copper. Ducts—galvan- 
ized iron, Cork Insulation Co. 

INSULATION: Walls, roofs and sound insulation—cork. 
WINDOWS: Sash—folding type, Richey Browne; store fronts 
—extruded bronze, Kawneer Co. Glass and glass blocks— 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—terrazzo and alundum 
cement. Elevators—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Public spaces and bathroom—terrazzo. 
Dining spaces—cork tile, Armstrong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Public spaces—cork tile and linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Mezzanine—wallpaper. Bar and corner 
bedroom—Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Corp. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—metal, Kawneer Co. 
Doors—Overly Metal Door & Buck Co., Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co. and International Revolving Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne and Oscar C. Rixson. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—concealed 
conduit. Fixtures—Albert Secrist Co. Radio—RCA Mfg. C 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper. Toilet fix 
tures—Crane Co. Kitchen equipment—stainless steel, Alber‘ 
Pick Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Steam system, filte' 
ing, humidifying and cooling. Grilles, U. S. Radiator C 
Thermostats—Johnson Service Co. Valves—Crane Co. Was! 
ers and fans—American Blower Co. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Mead & Mount Constr. Co. 
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ITHE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


We are rightly proud of the strength 
and of the resources of our nation. We 
say to ourselves, “Boy, if and when the 
day comes we'll show them.” And it is 
true we will show them, even if at first 
costly blunders are made. We are all con- 
vinced of it: At the end we'll come out on 
top. But would it not be much better if 
we didn’t make any blunders at all, not 
even at the start? Is it not obvious that 
in this business of preparation for defense, 
just as in any other business, the best 
way and the one to be less likely to cost 
us blunders is to plan and to organize 
every detail. 

Let us look back a few years: 

“We built a powder plant at Nitro, 
W. Va., for $70 million; a plant at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for $90 million, and nitrate 
plants at Sheffield, Ala.; Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.; Toledo, Ohio; Perryville, Md., and 
Cincinnati costing $116 million, and all of 
these produced not one pound of powder 
or nitrates for use in the war. After the 
war these plants were sold for a salvage 
value which was a crime against the Amer- 
ican taxpayer.”—From an editorial, New 
York Herald-Tribune, June 2, 1940. 

We also know that we built houses for 
workers in Bath, Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Camden, N. J., where 
each of these cost from $4,000 to $5,000. 
Yet we sold them after the war for some- 
times as little as $900 to speculators who 
resold them a little later at a substantial 
profit, as soon as population shifts had 
settled. 

We need not repeat the frightful waste 
of our 1917 experience. 

But then we must start right away. Too 
much time has gone by already. We must 
begin at the beginning: Revamp our en- 
tire building industry. Today, in the midst 
of one of the gravest of world crises, one 
need not be a master of military tactics 
to acknowledge the fact that technicians 
ind, more especially, organizations of tech- 
nicilans are winning this war; and that 
lack of technicians is losing it. We must 
rganize our building technicians: archi- 
ects and engineers; and plan with them—- 
itelligently, systematically—our Defense 
i rchitecture. 

Is there a plan regarding construction 
equired for our defense? 

Thousands of men, thousands of tech- 
iclans—draftsmen, engineers, architects, 

iilders—are anxious to be useful. But 

ley are spending the days, week after 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 
By William Lescaze 


week, month after month, trying to find 
out what will be built, who will build it, 
when it will be built. 

If there is a plan, let’s have it. 


* 


We are building barracks and canton- 
ments, manufacturing engines, tools and 
arms. All these in a great hurry. All these 
—buildings and arms—are parts of our 
defense. Necessary parts. But to be really 
useful these parts must make a whole. In 
accordance with a plan. How many of us 
do see that whole? Must it be kept alto- 
gether as a military secret? 

An official prophesied not long ago that 
our building effort would necessarily be 
followed by “the largest possible kickback” 
as soon as we returned to normal condi- 
tions. Aren’t we going to do something 
about it? It’s certainly not enough to just 
announce it. Granted that there is always 
an inevitable let-down after an emergency 
is over: A tremendous effort is made; ma- 
terials in large quantities are manufac- 
tured, shipped, delivered, installed; thou- 
sands of men are busy in the factories, on 
the building sites. And then all of a sudden 
it stops. 

That’s just it: It doesn’t have to stop. 
Building construction is pre-eminently a 
useful industry, while—on the whole 
building armaments is an economic waste. 
It is not like making TNT and DNT. 
When the emergency is over we don't 
need TNT and DNT; but we always need 
construction. For years construction has 
been lagging. Construction of all kinds: 
Highways, bridges, dams, power plants, 
airports, hospitals, schools, houses, houses, 
houses. New construction because the 
needs are greater, or new construction to 
replace the rotten cores of our cities, or 
new construction because the needs are 
new, 

There is no need for dislocation in the 
building industry. There is no excuse for 
it. But then we must have aggressive and 
farsighted leadership. Now is the time to 
plan. 

Let us make haste. Let us enlist imme- 
diately all of our technicians. Let us make 
sure that in each field, in each area, the 
right people be put to do the right job. 
There are men right now capable of think- 
ing out and preparing such a plan. What 
are we waiting for? There has got to be 
a PLAN.... 


I am sure that our Navy has a big job 


on its hands; just in order to keep abreast 
of developments, to remain the strongest 
hattle fleet in the world. Why should they 
be burdened with the entirely different 
problems which construction of buildings 
present? 

Clearly the Navy can't do evervthing 
Let construction be done as it should bx 
by our trained technicians: architects and 
engineers—under a comprehensive plan of 
Defense Architecture. 

We hear of changes in the tactical struc 
ture of our Army. Obviously the lessons 
taught on the European battlefields are 
not lost to our army chiefs. An enormous 
effort has to be made to revamp, augment 
arm, and mechanize our Army. How can 
we afford to burden our generals, in addi 
tion, with the manifold problems of build 
ing construction? 

But what the Army and Navy can do, 
and are equipped to do, is to establish 

1) Clear and detailed standards of their 
building requirements. 

2) Schedule of needs in terms of types, 
quantities and time limits. 

At the present time several Depart 


ments, Agencies, Administrations and Au 


thorities all have. somehow, something to 
do with construction. Each one has as 
sembled its own little or large technical 
staff. Each duplicates the research and the 
experimentation of the other in the field 
of construction. Each buys materials and 
hires labor, thus competing against the 
other or jeopardizing the progress of the 
other’s work and probably endangering the 
resources of the entire building industry 
Each does just its work without considera 
tion to or relation with the work of the 
other. Each purchases the required amount 
of land to build on without consultation 
with the other, at times competing against 
the other. Needless to say, confusion, du 
plication, wastefulness, inevitably ensue 
and, just as inevitably, higher costs 

We are about to make a great building 
effort. Unless we plan it in advance, un 
less we organize it right now, we will be 
confronted ten years from now by a 
chaotic collection of useless and meaning 
less buildings. What a frightful and costly 
waste! We must demand that our building 
effort be planned. We must make a gigan 
tic effort to stop once and for all every 
form of haphazard, unscientific construc 
lion activities. To that end, a new De 
partment of Defense Architecture must 
be established without further delay. 
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At the present time the tendency is to 
take for granted that the needs of war and 
those of peace are in every way opposed. 
Maybe—maybe not. This should be care- 
fully investigated. Is it not conceivable 
that at least in certain instances the needs 
of war and those of peace be not so dia- 
metrically opposed that they might allow 
dual purpose buildings and dual purpose 
layout of buildings; or that buildings built 
now to serve our defense be so built that 
after the war they can become useful addi- 
tions to our peaceful communities? 

It would be folly to disrupt at the 
present time such agencies of our Federal, 
State or Municipal governments which 
have been doing housing. On the contrary, 
it should be recognized that the continu- 
ation of their work has gained added sig- 
nificance since it contributes so definitely 
to our civilian morale. By all means these 
agencies and authorities should be given 
the necessary help—financially and other- 
wise—to pursue further the valuable work 
they have been doing in the field of low 
cost housing. 

But defense housing is in itself an en- 
tirely different matter. Defense housing is 
a part of Defense Architecture, and as 
such should be handled—with all the other 
types of construction required for our de- 
fense—by the new Department of Defense 
Architecture. ... 

All funds previously allocated to the 
Army, the Navy, and to other agencies for 
construction purposes intended for de- 
fense should be re-allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Architecture. 

Instead of five, seven, or nine agencies 
—as the case may be—all doing building 
construction for the one and only purpose, 
defense, there should be only one agency: 
this new department. With power to con- 
trol all existing building resources, and 
power to estimate future building require- 
ments of all kinds and to expand resources 
to supply them. 

Obviously if we are to have efficient 
production of construction there must be 
a single authority, and that authority—the 
Department of Defense Architecture— 
must have the power to obtain a complete 
record of all buildings, resources and mate- 
rials as of, say, January 1; to decide all 
priorities; to obtain an approximate list 
of proposed construction for a year ahead 
from all who intend to build; to take meas- 
ures so that both materials and labor are 
ready for each of these projects as they 
are scheduled; to undertake research into 
substitute materials and standardization 
and to enforce the use of such results. 

Obviously the number of buildings 
which we need is very large, the types 
many and varied. How will all this work 
be handled? 

In some cases the Department of De- 
fense Architecture will commission a pri- 
vate architect to undertake a definite 
project, for which the Department may 
have prepared preliminary studies, or it 
may also request the private architect to 
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prepare these. In other cases it will com- 
mission a private architect to head a 
group of say ten architects in several 
cities of one region, who in turn will as- 
sign work to each of them in their respec- 
tive localities, direct them, assume the 
responsibility for all of them with the 
Department of Defense Architecture, thus 
simplifying the administrative procedure 
of the Department. In still other cases, 
the Department will direct any of the 
existing Government agencies engaged in 
construction to undertake, with the col- 
laboration of one or several private archi- 
tects, one or several projects under the 
direction and control of the Department. 
In other cases, the Department may evolve 
still some other procedure in order to have 
the work done speedily and efficiently. But 
in all cases the Department of Defense 
Architecture will initiate the work, will 
give it direction and purpose; each project 
fitting into the whole, each project a 
work of sound, economical and modern 
construction, each project conceived and 
carried out with regard to the others. ... 


* 


Such a Department of Defense Archi- 
tecture may eventually have to be headed 
by a Secretary; for the duration of the 
emergency, a Secretary of Defense Archi- 
tecture who, later on, would become a 
Secretary of Public Architecture. 

For many years the need of such a post 
has been growing. The present emergency 
makes it more acute; the efficient opera- 
tion of our huge building industry de- 
mands that a single, powerful authority 
be put in charge. In times of unemploy- 
ment to plan and direct the construction 
of useful projects. In times of crises to 
direct the construction needed for our 
defense. At all times to allocate existing 
resources, forecast future demands and 
prepare resources to meet those demands. 

In consultation with the Army, the U. S. 
would be divided into ten, twelve or more 
regions in a manner somewhat similar to 
the seven regions which were established 
by the PWA; or more simply—if these are 
practicable—there might be fourteen re- 
gions following the pattern of the fourteen 
arsenal districts into which the States are 
already subdivided. Regional Architects’ 
Defense Councils would be established in 
these—one for each region. 

Cities and municipalities should not lose 
their identities, but it is obvious that this 
kind of problem and this kind of totali- 
tarian warfare are best met on the broader 
basis which a Region allows. . . 

In each of our Regions then a Regional 
Architects’ Defense Council would be or- 
ganized. It would consist of architects, 
engineers, and builders who had voluntar- 
ily banded together in order to serve their 
communities and the whole Region con- 
taining such communities. The council 
would assign to each of these technicians 
specific tasks to be performed with the 
collaboration of as many interested local 
groups or individuals as possible. 
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The Department of Defense Archi‘... 
ture would first establish a model of | he 
types of surveys desired. All the infor .a- 
tion obtained from every one of the le. 
gions would thus become immediately 
comparable. From such  information— 
again in consultation with the Army or 
Navy—locations of new manufacturing 
facilities or development of existing ones 
could be plotted with just consideration 
of all relevant factors such as availability 
of resources, of labor, of housing facili- 
ties, of transportation, ete. 

In addition to these surveys of facili- 
ties, surveys of means of transportation 
must be begun. Again with the collabora- 
tion of other groups of citizens which, 
in certain cities, may be later formed into 
Evacuation Boards, the members of the 
Regional Architects’ Defense Council help 
to outline in advance the necessary meas- 
ures which will permit an efficient work- 
ing of possibile evacuation schemes. 

Then also in particularly exposed locali- 
ties, plans are drawn up for the protection 
of existing key buildings. As little as pos- 
sible should be left to be improvised in 
the last minute. Now is the time to pre- 
pare.... 

It is entirely possible that we may not 
need air raid shelters. On the other hand, 
it is folly not to examine thoroughly first 
if we may not have to have them; if it 
is found out that there is some slight 
possibility that we may, at one time or 
another, in one form or another, then it 
is still greater folly not to accumulate now 
information about those shelters which 
have been submitted to a severe and pro- 
longed test, and to organize now our think- 
ing about our own solutions. .. . 

How much do we know about mobile 
hospital units? About Rest Centers and 
Information Bureaus for the families 
whose homes have been destroyed? Have 
our manufacturers developed a method to 
protect glass against the effect of bombs? 
Is wired glass the best? What surface ap- 
plications to existing glass have any value? 
Have we developed a safer method of 
holding glass inside of its frame? 

There also are the questions of camou- 
flage. Then those of transportation, forcing 
a review and probably a revision of our 
cities’ vital arteries. 

All these and many more our Regional 
Architects’ Defense Councils must work 
out, must patiently and in detail prepare 
under the guidance of a properly function 
ing Department of Defense Architecture. 

A single authority, as the one vested in 
the Department of Defense Architecture. 
does not necessarily imply centralization. 
On the contrary, to be effective it must 
stimulate individual initiative scattered 
far and wide across our country. Problems, 
climate, resources vary greatly with each 
region. Talent and ability too. But  be- 
cause of the ultimate goal—our Defense— 
and because of the urgency, a single au- 
thority must direct and coordinate all such 
initiatives and abilities. 
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AUTOMOBILE AND CITY 
By J. T. MeGavin 
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During the past year I have traveled 
14.000 miles and have taken 4,000 photo- 
graphs which illustrate parking conditions 
and types of parking facilities in many of 
our larger cities. ... 

The parking problem has become so 
critical in most cities that it may even- 
tually be the final bottleneck of congestion, 
and a limiting factor, in cities, of the auto- 
mobile and its valuable contribution as a 
unit of transportation. Lack of adequate 
terminal facilities places limitations on the 
inherent advantages of elevated highways 
and other roadway improvements. Indeed, 
the parking problem has become so serious 
that it no longer is just a matter of in- 
convenience and frustration to the motor- 
ist; it has actually become an economic 
problem involving losses to business estab- 
lishments located in congested areas, losses 
to property owners in that area, and conse- 
quently losses to city government through 
depreciated property values. 


* 


In order to reduce these losses, it will 
be necessary to create new parking facil- 
ities within the inner core of the central 
business districts. Available sites within 
the inner core area have placed certain 
limitations on the type parking design 
which ean be used. Sites in central core 
areas have high property values, they are 
now well occupied by building develop- 
ment, and the lands available for satis- 
factory parking developments have rela- 
tively small plot sizes. 

Penetration of this inner core area of 
central business districts can only be done 
by multiple floor parking structures. That 
this penetration can be made has already 
been established. Our studies reveal that 
there is economic justification for the 
creation of these new facilities. We believe 
it safe to predict that we now stand at 
the beginning of a period in which rapid 
expansion of multiple deck parking can 
and probably will take place within the 
central core areas of business districts. 

We would like to draw a careful dis- 
tinction here between two types of parker. 
|) The worker who is employed within 
the area. 2) The person who comes to the 
area as a patron of business establish- 
ments. The new facilities must fill the 
needs of the second group and they must 
geared to handle adequately the re- 
q\irements of short time parking, a “turn- 
over” type of trade... . 

During the past year the Yale Bureau 
lor Street Traffic Research has had a 
iitionwide study of the parking problem 

der way. Twenty-nine cities have been 

ected for special analysis with the 
ught that conditions in these cities 
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would present a good picture of all aspects 
of the parking problem. 

In order to have a clearer understanding 
of this undeveloped market, it is best to 
review some of the background relating 
to parking location. As you well know, the 
history of parking garage business is 
largely a history of financial difficulty. It 
is therefore important to know what 
caused those difficulties. 

Parking garage buildings of the past 
have had financial trouble because of un- 
satisfactory location, inability to synchro- 
nize the capacity to the available market, 
high investment costs per car space, in- 
ability to get or to satisfactorily serve 
turnover type of business, reversal of 
trends which were acting during the period 
when this type building was expanding. 

Studies of garage and parking lot loca- 
tions in most cities show that these facil- 
ities follow closely the same general pat- 
tern of location. The typical pattern is 
a doughnut shape ring of parking facilities 
surrounding a central core within which 
the major portion of retail sales are trans- 
acted. During the period 1925-30, when 
the central business districts were expand- 
ing, the new garage buildings were then 
generally located around the periphery of 
the business district. These buildings were 
generally constructed for greater capacity 
than the immediate neighborhood would 
justify at that time. ... 

This provision of overcapacity resulting 
from desire to build higher is now generally 
considered an error. 


* 


he creation of new parking lots by the 
wrecking of buildings is not to be con- 
sidered as harmful to the well being of the 
district. Occasionally, we find some who 
confuse the cause with the effect. Creation 
of parking lots is sometimes interpreted as 
causing blight conditions. We cannot find 
evidence to support this belief, and to the 
contrary there is some indication that 
parking lots tend to stabilize values. 

The rapid expansion of parking lots has 
proven two major points relative to design. 
First, the phenomenon which has been 
demonstrated over and again, where new 
transportation facilities are created: 
an induced new load invariably results. . . . 
Second, all other things being equal, such 
as location and price, motorists will choose 
an open parking lot in preference to a 
closed garage. , 

The advent of the automobile acting in 
combination with new methods of com- 
munication and distribution is today giv- 
ing great flexibility to buying power in its 
selection of a place to transact business. 

Some years ago Dr, Miller McClintock 
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developed a technique to measure the 
accessibility of selected business establish 
ments to the motorist trade. It is amazing 
to note the actual time losses which take 
place in the central business districts of 
our cities when they are reduced to cold 
fact. Much of these time losses result 
from time spent searching for a suitable 
parking space (either at the curb or off 
street.) A sizable proportion of the delays 
are caused indirectly by inadequate park 
ing facilities because of the “parking 
cruiser.” 

It has been shown in a number of 
studies in various cities that shoppers will 
not walk much over 500 feet from parking 
place to destination, . . . 


* 


Almost twenty years ago Dr. MeClin 
tock predicted that if steps were not taken 
to improve the accessibility of business 
districts through improved facilities for 
serving the automobile, decentralization of 
business was certain to result. Adequate 
steps have not been taken and today cold 
fact supports the accuracy of that pre 
diction . . . In Los Angeles census data 
show that in 1930 central business dis 
trict transacted 34 per cent of the retail 
sales in the country. In 1935 the central 
district did only 25 per cent. . 

We believe that it is possible to estimate 
within reasonable limits the probable suc 
cess of a parking facility. Based upon facts 
we now have, the general requirements 
for success of an inner core location are 
as follows: 

1) The parking units shall be small in 
capacity, ranging from 100 to 300 stalls 
(mechanical can be less.) 

2) The rate structure should be geared 
to attract short-time parking even to the 
extent of discouraging all-day parking. 

3) The location should be strategic with 
respect to generators which create the 
demand... . 

t) Speed of dispatch geared to handle 
fast service. 

5) Simplified layout so that motorists 
can be encouraged to drive to storage floor. 

6) Building height where manual park 
ing is used should not exceed five stories 
except in most unusual cases. Where me 
chanical parking is utilized the controlling 
factor is speed of dispatch rather than 
actual story height. 

7) Design must be pleasing to the eye, 
be attractive to motorists and add to the 
general appearance of the neighborhood. 

8) Require less than 15,000 square feet 
of land area. , 

9) Meet city buildwag ordinances with- 
out having to conform to unnecessary 
building regulations which greatly in 
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crease construction cost. 

10) Investment cost per car space 
should be low, preferably in neighborhood 
of $200 (except mechanical) . 

11) A relatively short life for the strue- 
ture assumed (preferably fifteen years) . 

12) Possibility for a flexible building 
which can be built in standard units, dis- 
mantled and later reassembled on another 
site. ... 

13) Proper design to permit merchan- 
dising of ground floor space on best pos- 
sible basis without handicapping parking 
operations, 


THEY SAY— 
“In art, what is ugly is what is false or 


artificial; whatever tries to be pretty in- 
stead of expressive; whatever smiles with- 


out cause or is mannered without reason; 
whatever is without soul, without sin- 
cerity; whatever is semblance of beauty 
or shamming of grace; whatever lies.”— 
AvuGuste Ropin. 


“The country is architecturally prostrated 
by money donors who dictate terms.”— 
Frank Luoyp Wricut, 


“IT wish to express my disagreement with 
the theory held by some people that if a 
thing be perfectly adapted to its use it is 
entitled to be called beautiful. Those who 
talk of the ‘beauty’ of machinery ought to 
rave about the beauty of the best-designed 
machinery in the world—the liver and the 
stomach. But they don’t; or at least I’ve 
never heard them do so.”—H. S. Goop- 
HART-RENDEL. 


THE TEMPLE 
By John Bland 


ACTING HEAD OF THE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT, MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


Abbreviated from the Journal, Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, November, 1940 


It is heartening to be assured that the de- 
plorable destruction caused in London by 
the raiders will be repaired by finer things, 
but often the spirit of places is fragile and 
elusive, too easily destroyed and very hard 
to recapture. The spiritual environment of 
the two universities and of parts of Lon- 
don, particularly the Inns of Court, has so 
far proven inimitable. Many have tried to 
reproduce it by copying details without 
any real understanding and without any 
success. This environment is not  super- 
ficial but a fundamental expression of a 
manner of life, produced by careful de- 
velopment through generations. It is en- 
dangered because we accept it either as a 
matter of good fortune or as some special 
quality of antique things. We think of 
architecture in terms of individual build- 
ings and not as related units in the broad 
pattern of environment... . 

There are four Inns of Court in London 
—Lincoln’s, Gray’s, Inner and Middle 
Temple. There were others years ago but 
now they are only names. The Inns were 
originally ecclesiastical. Large groups of 
buildings arranged in a medieval manner 
about a great hall and surrounded by gar- 
dens. In early times certain of these Inns 
became associated with the legal profes- 
sion. Law Libraries developed in them. 
Now they are exclusively legal institutions. 
Barristers belong to one or other of the 
Inns where they may live and _ practice. 
Students reading for the bar examinations 
must join one in order to associate with 
others in their profession. 

The affairs of the Inns are administered 
by the Master, Treasurer and certain other 
senior members who are called Benchers. 
The four Inns are said to have agreed 
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among themselves that they share equal 
antiquity. Though this may not be based 
upon any historical fact, it saves quarrels 
over precedence. 

Gray’s Inn is the more complete archi- 
tectural entity of the four. Most of the 
buildings are Georgian, brick and _ stone. 
Gracious structures geometrically grouped 
about squares or in rows flanking wide 
gardens where there are broad walks be- 
tween tall plane trees. The hall is medie- 
val. The Library is modern. As the other 
Inns, it is walled round, making a com- 
plete little world within the whirling city. 

Lincoln’s Inn is partly Tudor and partly 
Georgian with some distinguished Vic- 
torian buildings. It is more picturesque 
than Gray’s because of its predominant 
medieval plan and the variety of its build- 
ings. The gardens are smaller and in sum- 
mer they overflow with flowers. 

The Inner and Middle Temple Inns ad- 
join south of Fleet Street on the western 
border of the old city. Their gardens run 
down to the Thames Embankment. Pass- 
ing along Fleet Street one would never 
suspect they were there. Tall narrow build- 
ings with shops front along the Street. In 
one there is an Elizabethan gateway, bare- 
ly wide enough to admit a motor car; it is 
the Inner Temple door, Through another 
rather sooty building a gateway opens on 
to Middle Temple Lane. Weekdays the 
gates are open but evenings and Sundays 
the gates are shut and one has to call a 
porter to get in. The Inn porters are im- 
pressive figures. They wear silk hats with 
black or gold rosettes and frock coats with 
shiny buttons. Inside the gates there is an 
atmosphere of calm. It is quiet in the 
Temple. The environment is_ primarily 
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aural. The narrow passage from the ate 
widens. The space expands. There are 
trees. The buildings are geometric pattcrns 
superimposed upon the free pattern of the 
paths. There are courts, terraces and 
pleasant rows of buildings. There are 
flights of steps, arcades and pools. These 
are not composed to give emphasis to 
some pretentious feature. The arrange- 
ment is complementary to movement. It 
leads one on. There is no architectural 
crescendo. The Temple is more than that, 
It is a civilized group of buildings where 
men may work and move about in sunlight, 
in quietness among trees and flowers and 
with the visual satisfaction of order. 

In the twelfth century the Knights Tem- 
plars built the little circular Temple church, 
It is supposed to be a model of the Ro- 
tunda of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
In the fourteenth century it was extended 
to the east by the addition of a beautiful 
oblong chapel with tall pointed windows, 
The early church and the addition make a 
delightful composition of cylinder, cone 
and prism. On fine days art students come 
to draw it. 

Middle Temple Hall stands on the south 
side of Fountain Court. It is a Tudor 
building with a wonderful hammer beam 
roof.* Shakespeare played Twelfth Night 
there. Beyond the Hall there is an English 
garden with paved walks, magnolia trees 
and sunny places to sit. Early in the spring 
it is fragrant with hyacinths and tulips. 
Later on in the season there are the fine 
red and white roses that have made the 
garden famous. Near the Thames Em- 
bankment there are wide lawns and tennis 
courts and avenues of plane trees. . . 


* 


The remaining buildings in the Temple 
contain offices and small flats called cham- 
bers. They are four to five floors high, 
usually in brick. Very nicely detailed en- 
trances lead to the stairways. On the stair 
landings there are doors to the chambers 
right and left and a window over the en- 
trance below. The chamber doors are al- 
ways double. The outer one is stoutly 
fastened with strap hinges and bolts. It 
usually stands open and on it are painted 
the names of the members who live inside. 
When the members do not wish to be dis- 
turbed they close their outer door; no 
strangers can possibly find them and others 
know they are not wanted. The inner door 
is sometimes mahogany with glittering 
brass. Inside there are three or four 
rooms with small kitchen and bathroom. 
The Wren apartments, now over two hun- 
dred years old, are models of efficiency. 
There are a few little Georgian shops con 
veniently placed where one can buy sta 
tionery and odd things like legal wigs. . 

The Temple was much loved by tie 
younger generation of British architects. 
They saw it as an expression of a com- 
munity and perhaps a glimpse of wi 
the future could be. 


* Recently damaged by bombing.—Ed. 
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sday, December 17. —New York Chap- 
te \.LA., was called together today for 
a talk which its officers thought might 
bring out the riot squad. A committee 
headed by stormy petrel Lescaze had 
urged spending $4,000 from the reserve 
fund—yes, the Chapter has $12,000 salted 
away—in an effort to put the architect 
in his rightful place. Argument which 
might otherwise have lasted all day was 
held to the point by Merrill Prentice, an- 
other member of the committee, who an- 
swered a lot of questions before they could 
be asked. Adroitly sidestepping any such 
(Quixotic moves as lobbying in Washington, 
or trying to make $4,000 tell the world 
how good we are, the Chapter put the 
money at the disposal of a committee of 
investigation. Point to be investigated: 
How the architect can best serve the pub- 
lic, and thereby clear his own mind as to 
the profession’s proper status in the social 
order. Instead of a riot call, a vote of 
approval unmarred by a dissenting voice! 


Another project of the Chapter, unani- 
mously approved, is herewith spread before 
a wider audience. It makes its own poign- 
ant appeal: 


RESOLVED that William Lescaze to- 
gether with the President of the Chapter 
be authorized to organize a fund to be 
known as the U.S. Architects’ Fund for 
R.I.B.A. Children, and for that purpose 
to send out an appeal to all architects. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all 
monies received from this appeal be de- 
posited in a separate account, which shall 
be closed before February 28, 1941, by 
sending the total amount, less expenses 
incurred, to the R.I.B.A. to be used in their 
discretion for children of their members. 





Friday, December 20.—Leadership of the 
profession—subject of much exhortation, 
aspiration, accusation, but very little ac- 
tive assumption, scores a clean hit in Bos- 
ton.* Pointing out the fact that the City 
and her satellite towns are approaching : 
crisis of ruinous deterioration, Dana Somes 
of a Boston Chapter committee sounds 
a alarm and offers a remedy. It is pro- 
posed that a non-profit, non-political, non- 
partisan private association be formed to 
encourage, through study, discussion and 
publicity, a widening area of agreement 
aniong divergent points of view. In the 
association would be organizations repre- 
sevling taxation, real estate, business, 


Boston’s batting average is still further 
ti ed by the Diary item under January 11. 
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finance, transportation, labor, building, 


housing, social and civil welfare. All such 
interests are trying to keep the City on 
an even keel, but their efforts are without 
coordination and lack the power that uni- 
fication could give. For a beginning it is 
proposed to tackle a few of the major 
needs—traffic regulation, zoning, building 
law revision, rehabilitation, defense hous- 
ing. Money for expert research is already 
available, but being dribbled out in un- 
related individual efforts. Brought together 
in one well directed stream it could wash 
away a mass of silt and clear the way to 
a beiter city. 


* 


Saturday, December 21.—Good news from 
St. Louis. Adler & Sullivan’s Wainwright 
Building, finished in 1891, instead of bow- 
ing to the current principle of obsolescence 





a useful life of 35 years only—and 
giving way to something new, is being 
modernized. No facelifting process this, 
fortunately, for what has become out of 
date is merely the equipment that was 
most nearly up to the minute 49 years 
ago—elevator service, plumbing, mail 
chute, hall lighting. Louis Sullivan’s archi- 
tecture marches proudly on. 


* 


Monday, December 23—Judgment of a 
Beaux-Arts competition of mural paintings 
by four architects might in itself have 
suggested the question, “What’s wrong 
with this picture?” The program, however, 
as written by Perry Coke Smith for Julian 
Garnsey’s department of mural decoration, 
called for sketches indicating the Decora- 
tion of a Cafeteria and for a letter to the 
architect explaining the contestant’s quali- 
fications for the job. Frederick Frost, Jr.., 
Henry Hofmeister, Otto Langman and I 
were looking, not for an enlarged easel 
painting, but rather for an inviting wall 
treatment of a difficult basement location. 
Ungainly in shape, filled with columns, 
tables lining the walls and covering much 
of the floor, the cafeteria cried out for 
thought first and paint afterwards. 
Thought, however, was neglected in many 
of the offerings in the student’s eagerness 
to show what he could do with a brush. 
As for instance, in carrying a composition 
down to the floor behind the tables, or in 
ignoring the fact that the walls must be 
viewed by most of the patrons through a 
forest of structural columns. Since the 
cafeteria was intended for telephone com- 
pany employes, most of the competitors 
thought it merciful to spare them further 
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reminder of standard equipment, even in 
free abstractions, and for this th rele 


were grateful 


Tuesday, Dec mber j lo an accom 
paniment of Christmas carols sung with 
a gusto that made up for deviations from 
key, Julian Levi announced today the first 
Awards from the Arnold W. Brunner Fund 
As in several years past, the Architectural 
League was jammed to the walls with Fine 
Arts in the flesh, come to the Christmas 
Luncheon. The Brunner Awards wer it 
surprise and an occasion for loud cheers 
I gather from unofficial sources that thes 
Awards are planned to parallel in our field 
the Pulitzer Prizes. Not solely, however, 
in recognition of outstanding merit, thes 
will aid the recipients to carry forward 
some special project. 

To Leon V. Solon came an Award for 
the further preparation of material for a 
book tentatively called “The Science of 


Design and Color Composition” and 


OT it 
public lecture on the subject. Just in the 
privacy of this column, I hear that the 
book was to have been called “The Physics 
of Effect” but Leon found too many ol 
his friends transposing the two nouns. 

To Hugh Ferriss, a Brunner Award “for 
the preparation of about 40 drawings to 
constitute a visual record of constructions 
of outstanding importance, peculiarly of 
American origin and characteristic of the 
vears since 1929.” Well, the selection of 
the 40 best jobs may cut down a wide 
circle of professional friends, but he will 
have 40 left. 

Back to our own office where Forum 
held its annual open house for the staff 
and nearby friends. More evidence that 
the alleged singing of carols is coming to 
be something in the nature of a national 
safety-valve. 


Thursday, December Ah) Echoes of the 
old argument as to what, if anything, sub 
sidized housing should pay towards the 
city’s public services still reverberate. Com 
plete tax exemption was asked by the 
housers, full sharing of municipal costs was 
urged by city treasuries. Middle ground 
has been, as usual, the meeting place 
Houston, Tex., asked 68 cities what they 
were doing about it. Half of the 56 who 
replied receive payments in lieu of taxes 
Eight of these 28 collect from their local 
housing authorities a flat annua! fee 
Eleven cities of the remaining tweniy get 
3 per cent of the rents. Of the other nine 
cities the rents also form the basis of fees, 
but in percentages varying from 21% to 5. 
Houston figures that if she could get 5 
per cent of the rentals from her own hous 
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ing authority, it would approximate the 
present losses through complete tax ex- 
emption of the projects. 


Saturday, December 28.—Prof. Charles W. 
Killam of Harvard, a perennial crusader 
who attracts many to his militant banner, 
sounds a new note in the war on Federal, 
State and municipal bureaus. Instead of 
choking them to death, Prof. Killam would 
make them tell all they know. In his re- 
port of the A.I.A. Committee on Structural 
Service, he says: 

“Federal bureaus with experience gained 
from constructing and maintaining great 
numbers of buildings ought to publish .. . 
the results of their experience . . . their 
failures as well as their successes of mate- 
rials, mentioning the materials by name.” 
He belittles the fear of legal attack from 
producers, citing the experience of Amer- 
ican Medical Association in publishing 
reports on proprietary preparations. Co- 
operation of the great body of reputable 
producers might be anticipated. A strongly 
organized cooperative movement of A.LA., 
AS.T.M., National Bureau of Standards, 
Producers’ Council, engineering societies, 
labor, financial institutions, and various 
civie and technical bodies having a logical 
interest, would be an irresistible force for 
better and more economical building. What 
it could do to obsolete building codes offers 
a rosy prospect in itself. 


* 


Monday, December 30.—Interests of Can- 
ada and the U.S. continue to coalesce. 
Engineering Institute of Canada has be- 
come the eighth participating body of 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. E.C.P.D., if its aims should 
still remain unknown to some of the archi- 
tects, is “organized to enhance the pro- 
fessional status of the engineer through 
the cooperative support of those national 
organizations directly representing the pro- 
fessional, technical, educational and legis- 
lative phases of an engineer’s life.” One of 
its important jobs has to do with engineer- 
ing schools. While the American Institute 
of Architects is still discussing the possi- 
bilities of accrediting architectural schools, 
E.C.P.D. has accredited 457 engineering 
curricula after examining 791. 


Wednesday, January 1—I do not recall 
ever having kept any resolutions made on 
New Year’s Day, but it is a pleasant in- 
door sport to make them. Therefore be it 
resolved: That I will no longer hold the 
public entirely responsible for not know- 
ing how good an architect I am. 

That I will not longer postpone my 
normal efforts to make a living in waiting 
for the Government to pass me out a job. 

That I will continue assiduously in try- 
ing to understand what the hell most 
modern painters are trying to do. 

That I will endeavor earnestly to re- 
strain myself when contemplating “mobile” 
sculpture, 
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That the efforts of the decorators to 
recreate pre-Victorian beauty, if any, are 
among the mysteries that must remain 
inscrutable to me. 

That my ingrained tendency to re-use 
the forms established in time-tested archi- 
tecture must be continuously checked 
against the changing needs of today and 
tomorrow. 

That the temptation to leap ahead of 
the needs of today to prove that tradition 
cannot dominate me is merely an invita- 
tion to stick out my neck. 

That I must periodically look back at 
the architecture that was considered smart 
in 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 and enjoy a 
shudder. 

That when I am in doubt as to the ex- 
cellence of that which I have built I will 
engage a really great photographer. 

That I will try to develop a spirit of 
tolerance toward all my fellow men who 
have made none of the above resolutions. 


* 


Monday, January 6.—Ask any ten persons 
how much defense housing we need, and 
the answers will probably have little sig- 
nificance, either to each other or to the 
facts. Question is, does anyone know the 
facts? C. F. Palmer seems to have had the 
best chance of getting at them, in his job 
of housing coordinator of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. He says 
we need $700 million worth. Government 
has made available $290 million, which 
leaves, at the moment, over $400 million 
worth to be done by private industry. The 
job could be sized up more clearly if. it 
meant adding that much more housing to 
match the distribution of our population. 
But it doesn’t mean that. The population 
hasn’t grown that much; it has merely 
redistributed itself, and will do so in 
larger numbers as we get into real defense 
production. Workmen cannot move their 
houses with them. If they could, we would 
save a lot of time and have more money 
to spend on planes and munitions. The 
portable house seems a logical answer. In 
one form it is already in use—floating bar- 
racks improvised from river and coastwise 
steamers. Railroads have long used boxcar 
housing for mobile construction gangs; the 
idea could be brought up to date for 
bachelor quarters. It is the married man 
and his family—chiefly his family—that 
balks at living in these makeshifts. Here’s 
a job for the architect—before Govern- 
ment works out its own solution. Martin 
Wagner and others are already at it (see 
page 87). Bucky Fuller expects to tell us 
next month about a new scheme of his. 
Who’s got the answer? 


Thursday, January 9.—Once again the Ar- 
chitectural League’s monthly dinner, to 
mark the opening of another Panel Show. 
Evans, Moore & Woodbridge; Harrison & 
Fouilhoux; and Archibald Manning Brown 
are showing their architecture this month; 
Gustav Jensen, his typographical and pack- 
age designs; Leon Solon, some book illus- 
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trations and color studies; Nancy McC 4. 
land, interior decoration; and Bas..t 
Jones, his hobbies. The latter engin er 
rather stole the show with a big glass © se 
full of polar exploration literature, soi 
photographs of commercial fishing bos's 
lrawings of boat design, and some seedlin vs 
of various ages from a strain of black 
Japanese pine he and his father had bred 
during half a century as the trees best 
fitted to the Nantucket sandy, salt-sprayed 
soil. (See p. 14.) The man who is credited 
with the teaming together of water, steam, 
sound and light to produce the N. Y, 
World’s Fair lagoon fountains, takes more 
pride in his pine trees than in a creation 
that fascinated many millions of the Fair’s 
evening visitors. 


Saturday, January 11.—National defense 
is certainly putting a mark on the larger 
architectural practices. Names of individ- 
uals and widely known partnerships are 
sinking beneath the surface of a spreading 
tide of impersonal construction effort. The 
Trinidad group of Army bases, for instance, 
is being designed by “Caribbean Architect- 
Engineer,” a freshly minted corporation 
which, before we forget, is a combination 
of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, archi- 
tects, and Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & 
Douglas, engineers. A whole floor of new 
offices will bear the new name and hum 
with a growing drafting force. There may 
be 150 men in it in time, for there is a 
whole city to be built—houses, schools, 
hospitals, cinemas, stores and all the rest. 
The drafting room will not be one in which 
you apply for a job, are hired, and hang 
up your coat within the hour; Government 
is going to scrutinize the applicant and 
his past before he becomes part of the 
machinery of National Defense. 


* 


Chester Lindsay Churchill in from Bos- 
ton, telling us of the progress being made 
in his city’s civilian defense program—the 
best pattern revealed to date for the 
mobilization of the technicians. (See page 
91.) The function of planning seems to 
be getting back into the hands of those 
trained to plan. Nor was the job handed 
to the architects and engineers—they went 
out and took it. 


Tuesday, January 14.—Roger Allen has be- 
come a columnist. He can now spend some 
of his time writing funny words instead 
of designing funny architecture. Not that 
I’ve ever seen any of his architecture, but 
with humor oozing out of him at every 
pour (stet), it seems as if it must find 
its way into what he draws. Here’s a sam- 
ple from his column in The Grand Rapids 
Press (subscription rates on request): 
“Frank Lloyd Wright, the eminent arc!.!- 
tect, has designed a house in California 
with a stream running through the living 
room. This will be old stuff to certen 
speculative builders to whom a lake in | 
basement is standard equipment.” 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, 10s ANGELES, CALIF. 


RAPHAEL S. SORIANO, DESIGNER 


Framed entirely in light-weight steel and 

ed on the outside with cement plas- 
te this neighborhood recreation center 
for under-privileged children was designed 
for a sloping site, has its entrance and 
principal rooms on the second floor. The 


assembly hall, at the front of the 
building, is under a raised portion of the 
roof which permits a high ceiling and 
exceptionally large windows for this room. 
\ paved play area, adjoining the building 
at one side, is at an intermediate level 
between floors; committee rooms, toilets, 


and a combined music rehearsal and 





handicrafts room are on the first floor. 
4li photos, Julius Si 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER RAPHAEL S. SORIANO, DESIGNER 


Interiors are sleek and impersonal, seem particularly appro- 
priate to the function of the building. Modern materials and 
techniques have been utilized throughout, with an emphasis on 


natural light, cleanliness, durability and easy maintenance 


which should contribute much to the success of the project. 
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SUILDING MONEY 


Rer 
Peter A. Stone 


HOUSING’S AILMENTS ARE DIAGNOSED 


in the industry’s deepest probe. TNEC’s Stone and Denton prescribe research, 
standardization and five other pills to cure high costs and low production. 


“A select committee to make a full and 
complete study and investigation with 
respect to the concentration of economic 
power in, and financial control over, 
production and distribution of goods and 
services’—such are the high sounding 
words with which Congress has defined 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. In layman’s lingo, its purpose is 
to find out what is the trouble with U. S. 
industry and business. To this illusive end, 
TNEC’s nineteen Governmental trouble 
shooters, chairmanned by Wyoming's 
Democratic Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
have spent considerably more than $1 mil- 
lion, have put hundreds of industrial and 
business bigwigs on the mat during the 
past two years, have peppered them with 
searching and sometimes embarrassing 
questions, have obtained expert testimony 
galore on what makes the wheels of the 
U.S. economic machinery go round and 
go wrong, 

being one of the New Deal’s pet prob- 
lem children, Housing was long on the 
TNEC mat. Its representatives talked 
lrecly and frankly until the stenographic 
records bulged with housing facts and 
opinions. But, in its existing form, the 
fe-!‘imony was too voluminous, too dis- 
orcanized to assist TNEC in the prepara- 
of its long-awaited recommendations 
h must be submitted to Congress this 


spring. Therefore, to put its findings in 
usable form, TNEC borrowed Chief Peter 
A. Stone from WPA’s Construction Analy- 
sis Unit and Housing Analyst R. Harold 
Denton from the Commerce Department, 
dumped the testimony in their laps, asked 
them to resolve it into “a_ systematic 
analysis of the factors impeding home 
building.” 

Printed this winter for TNEC’s use, the 
230-page Stone-Denton report is as meaty 
a document as is in Housing’s library. 
More than a clear cut diagnosis of the 
industry’s ailments, it makes many a re- 
medial recommendation for both public 
and private action. Hence its title: “To- 
ward More Housing.” Chances are that, 
when TNEC writes its specifications for 
the improvement of industry and business 
in general, it will lift bodily the Stone- 
Denton recommendations for its chapter 
on housing. 

Herewith, a preview of the probable 
lines of attack on four major fronts (re- 
search, standardization, trust- and collu- 
sion-busting and building code revision) 
and three minor ones (scientific manage- 
ment, mechanization and amendment of 
FHA’s rental housing legislation) . 


Market vs. production. Before analyzing the 
action recommended on each front, how- 
ever, it is logical to look first at the rea- 


sons for such action. According to Experts 
Stone and Denton, basic reason is that 
despite its steady climb from depression 
depths, house production for more than a 
decade has failed to keep step with the 
market. Thus, while 


averaged only about 260,000 non-farm 


production has 


dwelling units annually during the past 
ten years, the market calls for some 600 
000 units per year—340,000 to accommo 
date population growth, 45,000 to replac 
those purposely demolished and 215,000 
to replace those units which are now 
suitable but which will wear out with 
time. The latter is based on a conserva 
tive replacement rate of 1 per cent pet 
vear and an equally conservative dwelling 
unit “life” of 100 years. And, these figures 
do not take into account the number of 
units destroyed each year by acts of God 
(guestimate: 30,000) and the desired re 
placement of the nation’s 4 million pres 
ently substandard units. 

Last year, the U. S. produced about 
550,000 non-farm units, but, as in the 
past, few of them were built for the fam 
ilies who need them most. Of the 19388 
production only 19 per cent cost less than 
$4,000 per unit which is the ceiling for 
the 76 per cent of the non-farm families 
who earn less than $2,000 per vear—se« 
pictorial chart, p. 136. On the other hand, 
35 per cent of the units, costing 
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than $6,000 each went to the 9 per cent 
of the families who earn more than $3,000. 
Houses in this group have a “life span” 
of only seventeen years, for it would be 
necessary for families in the same group 
to acquire a new house every seventeen 
vears to maintain this rate of building. 
Below the $4,000 cost level and the $2,000 
income level the “life span” is about 135 
years. 

As reiterated many times in the TNEC 
hearings, cost reduction by one means or 
another is the only salve for these sore 
statistics. But, how? Extension of the 
mortgage amortization period is un- 
doubtedly the easiest way to shave month- 
ly housing costs, but it adds to the total 
interest bill (and would be vetoed by a 
majority of financiers who consider FHA’s 
25-year period long enough). As shown in 
the chart on page 137 reductions in other 
individual components of the monthly 
housing cost have but a small effect on 
the total. Thus, a 25 per cent interest 
rate reduction knocks only 9 per cent off 
the monthly cost; a 25 per cent tax re- 
duction lowers it only 6 per cent and a 
25 per cent maintenance saving reduces it 
less than 5 per cent. While any or all of 
these changes would be helpful, their indi- 
vidual effects would be brightly outshone 
by a similar change in the construction 
cost of the original house. Thus, a 25 per 
cent reduction in this big item would chop 
21 per cent off the total monthly or an- 
nual cost. Here, then, is the target at 
which cost reduction efforts should logi- 
cally be aimed. And, since overhead and 
profit average 5-10 per cent of the total 
construction cost and labor 25-45 per cent, 
material costs at 45-70 per cent will be 
the bull’s-eye. 

It is at this target that Marksmen Stone 
and Denton have leveled their sights, fired 
their seven recommendations “Toward 
More Housing”: 
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Research jis Housing’s “most important” 
need, according to Denton. “Directed at 
the development of entirely new building 
materials and methods, the improvement 
of existing materials and the perfection 
of scientific production management tech- 
niques (it) offers the greatest immediate 
promise for substantially increasing pro- 
ductivity thereby reducing costs to 
the levels necessary for adequate hous- 
ing....” Products of the laboratory might 
be new machinery to replace handicraft 
assembly methods, reliable production 
standards for the crafts, efficient methods 
of performing each site operation, sched- 
ules and planning techniques for use by 
builders, standardization of materials and, 
most important, new building materials 
and methods. 

Among the most needed items is a 
material that alone will satisfactorily re- 
place the ten individual layers of materials 
which now comprise the conventional ex- 
terior wall. The answer may be found in 
the field of plastics. It is felt that present 
labor and building code restrictions against 
new materials and methods would disap- 
pear through the pressure of public de- 
mand if the innovations entailed sizable 
cost reductions. 

Recommends Stone: “Certainly the 
Federal Government might well spend at 
least as much for housing research as it 
does for aeronautical research.” And Den- 
ton: “In agriculture the Federal Govern- 
ment has for many years conducted the 
essential laboratory work. A total of more 
than $20 million was appropriated annual- 
ly by Congress for this purpose in 1937 
and 1938. . . . It is recommended that 
adequate funds should be provided by 
— oe 
oratory research directed at the immediate 


Congress . . comprehensive lab- 
development of materials and methods for 
low cost housing. . . . Only through such 


a program ... can costs of housing be 
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substantially reduced within a reasonable 
period of time.” Several experts told 
TNEC that adequate industrial research 
might cut costs in half. 


Standardization is the second major aid to 
lower costs and increased volume. The 
wide variety of designs, materials and 
methods used to accomplish a single pur- 
pose boosts costs all along the line—from 
the manufacturer to the site laborer. 
Thus, analysis of only sixteen USHA pro- 
jects has revealed the use of not less than 
56 different sizes of casement windows, 200 
different varieties of interior doors and 
hundreds of molding designs. At least 
twenty different types of lock could be 
applied to each type of door. Combina- 
tions of these items run into astronomical 
totals, unnecessarily burdening the manu- 
facturers, warehousers, distributors, deal- 
ers, designers and _ builders. 

While windows with their frames con- 
stitute one of the few mass produced parts 
of a house, the expected economy is 
limited by the small variations in the 
size of window openings from one com- 
munity to another. Thus, for seven east- 
ern localities it was discovered that seven 
different sizes of glass must be ordered for 
the same type of double hung window. 
Other examples of wasteful multiplicity 
in stock material dimensions: there are 
76 varieties of brass lavatory and _ sink 
traps (reduced from 1,114 at the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of Standards), 
200 sizes of slate rooling (after a 75 per 
cent reduction). A single manufacturer 
boasts 82 different kinds and _ sizes of 
double hung windows ready for deliver) 
as stock items in its regional warehouses. 


Concluded TNEC’s Housing Adviser 
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Denton: “Until an adequate program 
industrial provided 

above), active encouragement should be 
given the National Bureau of Standards 


research — Is 
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Trust- and collusion-busting is the third pres- 
« ption for Housing’s ailment. High costs 
are maintained or raised still higher, 1) by 
manufacturers’ control over jobbing out- 
leis whereby jobbers who sell directly to 
the consumer and thus sidetrack the con- 
tractor’s mark-up are disallowed the ordi- 
nary trade discounts; 2) by manufacturers 
who cancel their discounts if a distributor 
is found guilty of handling a lower priced 
competitive product; 3) by sub-contrac- 
tors who, via bid depositories and so- 
called “fair practice codes,” require that 
all bids carry a uniform charge for over- 
head, thus penalizing the small sub-con- 
tractors who have but little actual over- 
head; 4) by labor unions which police 
these codes by refusing to work with any 
sub-contractor who fails to meet the re- 
quirements and, 5) by the sub-contractors 
again who repay labor for its support by 
writing into the “fair practice codes” such 
clauses as the one in New York City 
which rules that no member may bid on 
any project in which the (poured con- 
crete) ceilings are to be painted without 
first being plastered. 

Also in this category fall such labor 
restrictions as tend unnecessarily to spread 
the available work, maintain tradition at 
the expense of invention, efficiency and 
economy and discourage expansion of 
labor ranks by unreasonable apprentice- 
ship training and entrance requirements. 
Thus, Butte carpenters will not install 
door jambs that are morticed in the mill 
or shop for locks and hinges; Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh plumbers will not install 
fixtures which are delivered with the 
“trimmings” in place until they have been 
removed and replaced by members of the 
local union; Houston plumbers must cut 
off the shop threaded end of a pipe, re- 
thread it themselves; and Los Angeles car- 
penters “found to be excessively rush- 
ing” are ruled off the job. 

While the report to TNEC recommends 
that, if successful in its present scope, 
Trust-Buster Thurman Arnold’s program 
should receive “vigorous prosecution,” it 
notes that the cost-pegging restraints that 
can be knocked down by the present anti- 
trust laws “probably do not influence costs 
to the extent that is commonly believed.” 
Reason: local collusive activities cannot 
be policed for lack of sufficient intra-state 
jurisdiction. Recommendation: broaden- 
ing of the anti-trust laws and a wider in- 
terpretation of their coverage. 


Building code revision is essential to the re- 
moval of another jack from under the 
building cost level. Most codes were writ- 
ter decades ago, and the failure of muni- 
cipal officials to keep them abreast of 
scontific developments in building 
materials and techniques renders them 
ol -olete barriers in the way of lower cost 
ho ising. Example: a plywood or steel and 
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D. C.’s requirement that a house's walls 
be at least 8 in. thick. 

As often as not, however, the trouble 
lies more with the unintelligent or biased 
administration of the code than with the 
code itself. Thus, most codes leave con- 
siderable discretion to local building in- 
spectors and other officials as to whether 
or not new materials and techniques meet 
the general code requirements for public 
health and safety. Many officials will re- 
quire that an expensive test be made each 
time a new material is used, despite the 
fact that previous tests have amply de- 
monstrated the product’s merits. Result: 
it is cheaper to use an old, accepted 
material than introduce a new one which 
is actually more economical. 

Recommendation by Denton: “Under 
the leadership of . the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, standard building codes 
should be formulated for residential con- 
struction in the various regions into which 
the U. S. is naturally divided . . . Until 
such ideal codes have been devised, meth- 
ods of direct attack should be adopted by 
the FWA, the Department of Justice, the 
FHA, and the Office of the Defense Hous- 
ing Coordinator to secure revisions of the 
most serious restrictions contained in 
existing codes of the larger cities.” (Den- 
ton was undoubtedly delighted when 
the Bureau of Standards released its 
model plumbing code for adoption the 
country over. See p. 2.) 


Scientific management has more than 
doubled the productivity of many indus- 
tries and permitted higher wages and 
lower total costs at the same time. There 
is no reason why much the same results 
would not be achieved in the housing in- 
dustry. In fact, in the isolated projects 
where smart management has been tried, 
it has achieved signal results. To wit: be- 
tween 1920 and 1937 The Michelin Low- 
Cost Dwelling Corp. built houses for some 
3,000 employes of the Michelin Tire 
Factories in France. Responsibility for 
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preparing and organizing the work on tly 
first houses was entrusted to construction 
foremen and labor supervisors, and pro- 
duction required 11,643 working hours per 
house. By 1937 these functions were as 
signed to engineers in a planning depart 
ment and the working hours per hous 
dropped to 5,548. On the West Coast of 
the U. S. under engineered planning and 
production, the last of 30 houses in a 
project for Southwest Portland Cement 
Co. workers required about half as much 
time as the first. Electric wiring took only 
one-fourth the original time; excavations 
less than one-third (Arcu. Forum, Mar 
1939, p. 230). 

While admitting that its principal bene 
fits can be gained only on large scale 
projects, the TNEC report) recommends 
that FHA, USHA and the Commerce and 
Labor Departments make “every effort 

to encourage the use of scientific 
management methods on housing projects, 
both public and private and, that a de 
tailed study of building operations and 
the preparation of production standards 
for each craft and type of work in. the 
residential building field in representa 
tive localities be included as an essential 
part of the comprehensive research pro- 
gram.” 


Mechanization of the house building indus 
try goes little further than the brick 
layer’s $20 kit, the carpenter's $90 tool 
chest, the painter’s overalls and putty 
knife and the contractor's few power tools 
and other equipment. In 1929 the average 
residential contractor’s operating plant en 
tailed an investment of only $1,276, or 
about $175 per employe. 

The house building industry has much 
to learn from its sister industry, highway 
construction, whose contractors in 1929 
had an equipment investment of more 
than $1,000 per employe—a figure which 
has since increased to the extent that the 
same expenditure that would have then 
built 100 miles of highway will now build 
more than 160 miles. And, this despite 
a general increase in highway workers’ 
wages. While house’ builders usually 
operate on too small a scale to justify a 
large investment in “plant,” the opposi 
tion of organized labor to labor-saving 
equipment is a big factor behind the lack 
of mechanization. AF Lsters in many com- 
munities have barred effectively the use of 
spray paint guns, mechanical pipe thread- 
ers, plaster guns, power saws, mortisers, 
power planers and even large paint 
brushes (Wilkes-Barre, Pa. maximum 
width: 4 in.). To remove this opposition, 
organized labor must be taught the fallacy 
in its strong belief that there is only a 
limited amount of available work. Mech 
anization would reduce costs, expand the 
housing market, create more work. 


Amendment of FHA’s legislation to raise the 
maximum 80 per cent mortgage-to-value 
ratio on its insured rental housing pro- 
jects to 90 or 95 per cent and a reduction 
(Continued on page 34) 
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REVAMPED TENEMENT BLOCK 


pulls 100 per cent occupancy in short order. Enterprising 
architects, builder-owners and a bank turn a financial 
flop into a profitable investment, give industrial families 


comfortable apartments at only $10 per room per month. 


Besides setting a shining example in 
architectural reclamation, a blockfront of 
modernized old tenements in the Bronx 
section of metropolitan New York lays 
claim to distinction as a noteworthy piece 
of financial salvage. With an outlay of 
$110,000, the seven erstwhile decrepit and 
outmoded four-story walk-ups, lacking all 
modern conveniences, have been trans- 
formed into an attractively unified group 
of up-to-date apartments boasting even 
a landscaped rear garden. In the process 
they have also switched from virtually 
100 per cent vacancy to 100 per cent oc- 
cupancy, and a major real estate head- 
ache has become a “highly satisfactory 
investment” for all concerned. 

during the 
depths by the Broadway Savings Bank, 
the row of buildings stood empty save for 


Foreclosed depression’s 


the proprietors of a small grocery and a 
combination bar-grill who kept going in 
the corner store. Two years ago the dere- 
lict flats were spotted by Builder Max 
Rosen, whose 32 years of contracting ex- 
perience in New York and Long Island 
assured him of their structural soundness. 
Sensing a strong market demand for more 
modern living accommodations in this 
light manufacturing neighborhood, Rosen 
and his sons, Maurice and Harold, to- 
gether with Co-Investor Samuel Chase, 
bought the buildings for their Chasro 
Properties, Inc., by planking out $19,000 
in cash and negotiating a $31,000 seven- 
vear loan at 34% per cent from the bank. 

Architect F. P. Platt and Brother were 
commissioned to prepare alteration 
plans, which were then turned over to the 
Herbert Rosen Construction Co.—another 
family enterprise—for execution at a cost 
of $60,000. Within six weeks after mod- 
ernization was complete, the 30 new 
apartments were all occupied, have con- 
tinually fetched rents ranging from $34 
for 3-room units to $40 for 4-room units. 
(Business note: the original two store- 
keepers are now paying $38 and $50 a 
month for their new surroundings—a sub- 
stantial increase over the earlier $20 and 
$30 payments which gives a good index 
of the lift in the block’s property values.) 

In remodeling, interiors were combined 
so that a single stairway serves each 
pair of building units. Thus, additional 
space was gained, permitting the old 
railroad flat pattern, wherein rooms are 
reached by traversing other rooms or long 
corridors, to be revised into more efficient 
suite combinations. Each apartment now 
has its own kitchen and bathroom, neatly 
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Skillful remodeling by Architects F. P. Platt and Brother explains, in large measure, the effective 
salvage of realty values in this old New York City blockfront. Exterior was simplified and 
painted to give a Cleaner, more modern appearance; interior was completely replanned and new 
service equipment introduced to provide more up-to-date living accommodations. Result: where 
previously the outmoded, rundown, railroad-type flats were unrentable, the new apartment 
suites have been quickly snapped up. Many tenants work in nearby factories and warehouses. 


Averaging about $10 per room per month, 


rents are substantially below those charged by 


private enterprise in the cheapest new apartment buildings, but are almost double the subsidized 


rents for local public housing projects. 


wrapped around the existing light wells 
wherever feasible to take full advantage 
of interior ventilation. 

With the exception of the corner build- 
ing units, all ground floor stores were 
changed into ground floor apartments, 
the fronts of which are recessed inside 
the line formed by the old store columns. 
This gives the facade a paneled effect 
reenforced architecturally by recessed 
spandrels in the brickwork and by small 
panes in the windows. The facade was 
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also stripped of its heavy scrolled cornice 
and painted a pleasant gray white. Othe: 
changes include a central steam heating 
system, new wiring and new plumbing 
throughout. 

Modernization of old tenements is pr 
fitable, say the Rosens, if 30 or mo! 
units are handled at a crack. Convince: 
also that housing for the lower midd 
class means high stability of rents, th 
are now seeking other realty wrecks 
put in working order. 
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“Now zs the time to 


*. . . They can help us plan fire protection as a 
blended part of the building’s design.” 


Today’s alert architect anticipates the need for auto- 
matic sprinkler fire protection in the new structures he 
is planning. Whether they are commercial or industrial 
buildings, institutions or airplane hangers, Grinnell engi- 
neers can provide real help to make this necessary protec- 
tion a part of the building’s functional design, rather 
than a visible piping job to be added later. There is a 
Grinnell system to meet every building requirement. 

Your client will appreciate this suggestion of built-in 
protection, making the building safe from the start. You 


A BLENDED PART OF YOUR BUILDING’S DESIGN 


i 





will appreciate the ingenuity with which Grinnell can 
help you conceal it within the structure. 

Over fifty years of intensive fire protection engineer- 
ing experience enables Grinnell engineers to work with 
a complete understanding — of both your plans and your 
client’s needs. There is a Grinnell office as near as your 
telephone. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection 


Branch offices in principal cities. 
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long life assured by the CZC Factor of Safety 


OOFING problems in most textile mills are acute, because of the 

high humidity prevalent in the mill. But in this Southern textile 
mill, that problem has been solved. This roof is protected against 
decay . . . its nail holding power is assured . . . and thus resistance to 
wind storms and heavy loads. It’s a roof with a future, because it’s 
treated with Du Pont Chromated Zinc Chloride. 


Lumber treated with Du Pont CZC is multiplied in life from 3 to 
10 times because it is decay resistant and termite repellent. And this 
treatment gives the plus advantages of lumber that’s fire retardant, 
resistant to abrasion, and clean, odorless, paintable. 


That’s what we mean by the CZC Factor of Safety: the full strength 
of lumber is extended over a long life — not just until rot or termites 
arrive. Plants equipped to render this service are located throughout 
the country. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., (Inc.), Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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PILLS FOR HOUSING 


(Continued from page 137) 





in interest rates would swell the volume 
of rental housing. Supporting evidence: 
Similar changes in another part of FH \’s 
program boomed the production of small 
houses. Comments TNEC’s Stone: “A 90 
per cent loan may be just as safe from an 
insurance point of view as a 75 per cent 
loan carrying a higher interest rate.” 

Another Stone suggestion which TNEC 
may wisely champion: Instead of limit- 
ing the return on a rental project spon- 
sor’s equity investment to 6 per cent, 
FHA should limit the rents that may be 
charged. “The act should be amended ac- 
cordingly, so that reward to the ingenuity 
which can achieve the low rent goal will 
not be restricted.” 


All seven recommendations to TNEC by 
Messrs. Stone and Denton, it has been 
noted, involve Government cooperation, 
if not complete Government action. Rea- 
son: the housing industry is recognized as 
being one of many, small, decentralized 
parts which have neither the organization 
nor the capital to undertake the recom- 
mended actions. In this respect, Housing 
is like Agriculture—an industry for which 
Government has shouldered almost the 
entire research burden. And, housing re- 
search, along with standardization which 
would logically result, is the only one of 
the seven recommended actions about 
which there would be any question as to 
the advisability of Government direction. 
This question is readily dismissed by the 
facts that builders themselves cannot af- 
ford to undertake costly research; private 
research foundations are too few, small 
and financially poor to complete the 
colossal job that must be done; and manu- 
facturers, the only wealthy components 
of the industry, have thus far concentrated 
their research on the improvement and 
promotion of their own products—not on 
the improvement and promotion of lower 
cost housing. 

Thus, to Government, which has the 
time, money, facility, and responsibility 
and no axe to grind, is entrusted the need 
for a continuing program of housing re- 
search—the foremost finding of TNEC’s 
thorough ‘investigation. Concludes Den- 
ton: “The most important single approach 
to the problem (of excessive building 
costs) is through the immediate expansion 
upon an adequate scale of scientific indus- 
trial research under the leadership of the 
Federal Government.” And, Stone con- 
curs: “The fact that the Federal Govern 
ment has either constructed or supervise: 
the construction of approximately 100,000 
dwelling units since 1933 and is committe: 
to the financing of (180,000 more, includ 
ing the defense housing program) is in !! 
self sufficient justification for the appr: 
priation of a substantial sum for resear: 
in finding methods of lowering costs.” 
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THE CASE FOR HIGH QUALITY HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


and lots of it is argued by a manufacturer. 


GE balances dishwashers against 


powder puffs, claims that by spending an extra $20 the house buyer saves $40 a year. 


Builders and buyers of small houses 
justifiably pinch their pennies. But, many 
of them jump too hastily at conclusions, 
find that a penny pinched during the con- 
struction of a house frequently expands 
into a dollar once the house is finished. 
Thus, a house whose construction cost has 
been shaved to the bone may be more ex- 
pensive to operate, less attractive to look 
at, less comfortable to live in and more 
difficult to sell than a house which origi- 
nally cost a little more. Over-all operating 
costs are more indicative of a house’s true 
economy than its sale price. 

The increasing acceptance of the month- 
ly payment mortgage and the trend to- 
ward smaller, lower cost have 
emphasized the relative importance of cost 
vs. upkeep. Buyers of today’s houses are 
budget conscious and are as much inter- 
ested in total monthly housing costs as 
they are in initial cash down payments. 
Wise to trends within the industry, some 
manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment have recently capitalized on 
this fact by studying and publicizing the 
relationship between the original and 
monthly costs of their products. When 
stripped of the sales propaganda that logi- 
cally enters into such publicity, their doc- 
umented findings comprise a strong argu- 
ment for the inclusion of quality products 
in even the lowest cost houses. And they 
should, therefore, prove of as much inter- 
est to alert speculative builders as to the 
consuming public for which they are in- 


tended. 


houses 


INSULATION. One of the latest and most 
convincing plugs for a product comes from 
the National Mineral Wool Assn. which 
at year’s end reported the results of heat- 
ing tests conducted in two Long Island, 
N. Y. houses. The walls and roof of one 
house were fully insulated; the second was 
without otherwise the two 
houses were identical. On the basis of fuel 
consumption at 7 cents per gallon, the 
former cost $35.84 less to heat during the 
eight-month heating season—a saving of 
$4.40 per month for the full year. Impor- 
tance of this saving is readily grasped when 
it is realized that it amounts to about 15 
per cent of the monthly mortgage pay- 
ment on the test house and is about five 
times as large as the cost of the insulation 
when spread over the 25-year term of the 
mortgage. 


insulation: 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT. A much bigger job 
of translating initial prices into monthly 
costs and savings has been tackled by the 
General Electric Co. Completed fortnight 
avo, GE’s research indicates that, while 
i tallation of ten “high quality” items of 
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operating equipment in a $4,000 structure 
would cost about $620 more than an 
average installation, it would produce a 
gross saving in monthly operating expenses 
of about $7 and a net saving, including 
taxes, insurance, maintenance and mort- 
gage interest and amortization on the more 
expensive property, of more than $3 per 
month. Meanwhile, the cash down pay- 
ment would jump only $20—see tabulation 
below. 

Derivation of these somewhat startling 
totals is necessarily based on a series of 
broad assumptions and averages which 
probably would not hold true for any 
particular house. Nevertheless, the reason- 
ing and generalities are valid—not only for 
GE’s wares but for any other high quality 
house parts—and may prompt builders to 
erect better completely 
equipped. Moreover, GE’s findings’ may 
help these builders their 
houses. As such, the findings merit indi- 
vidual analysis: 


houses more 


merchandise 


Furnace and water heater. To build up the 
case for high quality equipment, two iden- 
tical lots and structures were assumed to 
cost $4,000 each. To one (which for sim- 
plicity’s sake will be referred to as “A”) 
operating equipment of an average quality 
is added; while the other (B) will be fitted 
with higher quality equipment. House A 


gets a furnace and water heater costing 
8350 which may conceivably be only 50 
per cent as efficient as the $495 unit in 
stalled in house B. Assuming the monthly 
fuel bill for the cheaper unit is 88 and that 
it is only about 65 per cent as efiicient as 
its higher priced competitor (still a som 


B could bn 


heated for close to 86 per month. 


what rash assumption) hous 


Wiring of a house may be inadequate on 
two counts: 1) insufficient outlets which 
will cause inconvenience and 2) copper wire 
of too small a diameter which will cause 
a voltage drop and increase electrical con 
sumption anywhere from 4 to 20 per cent 
Since adequacy in both respects adds but 
little to wiring costs during the construc 
tion of a house, a differential of only #15 
appears in the accompanying tabulation 
A 15 cent differential in monthly costs 
(in favor of house B, of course) is based 
on an average electric bill of 83 for light 
ing, radios and small appliances in house 
A whose inadequate copper wiring is con 
servatively assumed to account for 5 per 
cent of the monthly electric bill. 


Kitchen cabinets of stec! usually cost more 
than their wood counterparts (890 vs, 860 
in this example) but they do not require 
the same refinishing, repair and replace 
ment allowances. If the latter runs to $24 


SUMMARY OF INITIAL AND OPERATING COSTS 


INITIAL COSTS 


MONTHLY COSTS 























House A House B House A House B 
Lot, structure, etc. $4,000 $4, 00 
Furnace and water heater 350 495 § Se 
Wiring 100 115 3 : 
Kitchen cabinets 60 90 
Sink, dishwasher, garbage disposal 60 375 3 68 
Cooking 75 130 3.3 2.4 
Refrigeration 115 135 
Kitchen fan and clock 40 
Sub-total $4,760 $5,380 $20.05 $13.05 
Mortgage 4,200 4,800 
Down Payment 560 580 
Mortgage interest and amortization 24.40 27.89 
Taxes, ins., maint., depreciation 17.35 17.48 
Total monthly outlay $61.80 $58.42 


This tabulation is a statistical summary of GE’s argument for the inclusion of high quality 
equipment—and lots of it—in a house whose basic cost is as low as $4,000. Equipment of aver- 
age quality in house A raises the total cost to $4,760, while better equipment raises B’s cost 
to $5,380. However, the difference amounts to only $20 when measured in cash down pay- 
ments, to only $3.49 in monthly mortgage costs. Moreover, B’s better equipment is claimed to 
cost $7 per month less to operate than A’s. Result: a net monthly saving of $3.38 per month 
for house B. Even without one or two stretched points in favor of its “electric sink’’ and range 
(see test, p. 140), GE comfortably wins its case. 
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every four years (the usual repainting 
period), the wood cabinets’ “operating 
cost” is 50 cents a month. Maintenance of 
steel cabinets is assumed to be nil. 


Dishwashing and garbage handling by conven- 
tional methods seem to cost more than 
the average observer would guess. Thus, 
GE researchers claim that they involve 40 
cents more per month for garbage cans, 
dishpans, sink strainers, ete. than do 
mechanical means; 75 cents more for 
twice-a-week garbage collections instead of 
once-a-month pickups of paper, bottles, 
cans, ete.;* 50 cents more for dish break- 
age; 35 cents more for dish towel invest- 
ment and laundrying—soiled dishes may 
be stored out of sight in a mechanical dish- 
washer, making washing but once a day 
practical; 75 cents more for beauty treat- 
ments to repair the damage done by 
manual dishwashing; and $1 more for doc- 
tor bills—the mechanical means are said 
to be that much more hygienic. Exclusive 
of their estimated time-saving qualities 
(55 min. per day at 30 cents an hour 
equals $8.25 per month), the two kitchen 
robots claim a total monthly saving of 
$3.75 over the conventional means and 
would consume only 40 cents worth of 
extra hot water and 25 to 30 cents worth 
of electricity each month. Thus, opposite 
the 860 cabinet sink in house A goes a 
monthly operating cost of $3.75, while 
house B’s $375 “electric sink” is charged 


only 68 cents. 


Cooking. Choice of either a flame or a flame- 
less range will depend upon local gas and 
electric rates. GE naturally assumes that, 
if the rates compare favorably, house A 
would be equipped with a flame type range 
at $75; house B, an electric one at $130 and 
that the gross monthly operating cost of 
each would be the same $2.40.* But, to 
house A’s monthly cost is added 30 cents 
for redecoration expense and 10 cents for 
cleaning powder, scouring pads, ete, Also 
added, but with seemingly less justifica- 
tion: 50 cents to reflect the cost of outside 
meals which would be cooked at home on 
an electric range. Total estimated monthly 
costs: $3.30 vs. $2.40 in favor of house B. 


Refrigeration efficiency may vary as much 
as 50 per cent between two pieces of equip- 
ment of the same general type. Having 
reasonably assumed that the $135 unit in 
house B costs $1 per month to operate, this 
ratio is applied to the cheaper ($115) unit 
in house A, resulting in a monthly cost of 


$1.50. 


Ventilating fan and clock were installed only 
in house B and at costs of $35 and $5 res- 
pectively. Good guess is that these con- 





* If a municipality foots the garbage collection 
bill—and it frequently runs to $3 per month— 
large scale use of house disposal units might 
contribute to tax reduction. 

* Basis: 80 kwh at 3 cents. The former rate is 
the four-family consumption average and the 
latter, a rate favorable to electricity. 
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veniences will add only about 5 and 7 cents 
to this house’s monthly electric bill, bring- 
ing its total monthly operating expenses 
(all the foregoing items) up to $13.05, as 
compared with $20.05 for house A. 

All told, these items of operating equip- 
ment have hiked the initial cost of house 
A to $4,760; house B, to $5,380. As these 
sales prices fall under $6,000, both prop- 
erties are eligible for FHA-insured, 90 per 
cent, 25-year mortgages which, since they 
must be in multiples of $100, could not 
exceed $4,200 for A and $4,800 for B. Cash 
down payments of $560 and $580 would, 
therefore, be required for the balances of 
the property valuations. Note the com- 
paratively small difference in these two 
figures. 

Ownership of the house itself, however, 
involves readily estimated monthly costs 
in addition to those for the equipment: 


Mortgage payments on the loans mentioned 
above covering interest, FHA insurance 
and amortization would come to $24.40 
for house A, $27.89 for B. 


Taxes, insurance, maintenance. If equal to 
the 1938 average in 274 cities*, taxes 
would take $11.19 per month on house A. 
And since the inclusion of higher quality 
equipment in house B would probably not 
affect its assessed value for tax purposes, 
its monthly tax bill is assumed to be the 
same. Fire insurance, based on a national 
average rate of $2.50 per $1,000 of house 
valuation per year*, would come to 83 
cents per month for house A, 96 cents for 
B. (The lot valuation in both cases is as- 
sumed to be $800.) Maintenance and de- 
preciation at 2 per cent per year, figured 
on the $3,200 valuations of the structures 
would add another $5.33 per month to 
each house. (Maintenance and deprecia- 
tion of operating equipment are included 
in the foregoing estimates of their monthly 
expense). Altogether, these three items 
total $17.35 for A, $17.40 for B, account for 
but little of the difference in the two total 
operating costs. 

If all these assumptions and estimates 
held true, house B with its higher quality 
equipment which was purchased at a cash 
down payment premium of only $20 could 
be owned and operated at $58.42 per 
month—83.38 less than the operating cost 
of the cheaper house. Interestingly, if the 
three most important individual savings 
(for furnace and water heater, range and 
mechanical dishwasher and garbage dis- 
posal unit) were only half as big as 
claimed, the argument for the installation 
of the higher quality equipment would be 
equally valid. House B would still lead 
House A in the race for lower operating 
costs—by 38 cents a month. Moreover, 
no account has been taken of the values of 
comfort, convenience, time-saving and sala- 
bility which an abundance of high quality 
equipment adds to any house but which 
cannot be translated into dollars and cents. 


* See Arch. Forum, Sept. 1939, p. 212 and 213. 
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RENT SUBSID'Es 


ent pubiic housing. A sugge.- 
tion: rents adjusted to dwellers 


not dwellings. 


With 330 projects accommodating some 
114,000 families completed or abuilding, 
the present U. S. Housing Authority con- 
struction program is well past the half way 
mark. Therefore, until more Federal funds 
are forthcoming, public housing emphasis 
has logically shifted from production to 
operation. With this shift has come the 
need for a_ re-examination of certain 
operating polices established several years 
ago when their importance was _ over- 
shadowed by USHA’s more immediate 
problem of building something to operate. 
Several eye-opening facts that have de- 
veloped in its brief history indicate that 
USHA’s rental policies, in particular, 
should again go under the microscope. 
Thus, a survey has shown that, due to 
Government’s income-to-rent _ eligibility 
rules, about half of Pittsburgh’s ill-housed 
low income families are too poor to benefit 
by public housing and another 20 per cent 
are “too rich.” In Boston, Chicago and 
Milwaukee scores of families have been 
evicted from public housing projects be- 
cause their incomes have inched up above 
the statutory maximum. To get under the 
line in New York City, one prospective 
tenant refused a boost in wages, and to 
stay under the line, another refused his 
daughter permission to take a part time 
job. Again in New York City, about half 
the families displaced by the construction 
of a public housing project on a slum site 
were ineligible for accommodations in the 
new buildings, and those forced to move 
have had to pay one-third more rent. 
Increasingly pressing as more and more 
USHA projects are opened to the public, 
this problem has not gone unrecognized. 
Last month, Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, direc- 
tor of Cooper Union College took the 
stump via the press for a three-point re- 
vision of the Government housing pro- 
gram: 1) rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures, 2) efforts toward cost reduction to 
attract private capital into the field, and 





3) greater flexibility in the application of | 
Federal housing subsidies. Elaborating on , 
Point No. 3, Educator Burdell noted that ) 
“the present method of applying subsidies ) 


on a flat rate to the buildings . . . causes a 
stratification of families of the same low 
income group... (and) it forces back 
into the slums many families whose earn- | 
ings increase.” 

More than mere recognition of the prol- 
lem came at year-end when the Committce ; 
on Housing of New York City’s Commu- 
nity Service Society in a comprehensive ; 
report to the public housing fraternit) 
documented the dilemma’s many detai!-. 
then offered a reasoned solution. In brici, 
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: . Mi " c 2 Oo 5 Cc oO P E D reveal a paradox: sium families 


+} Committee recommends that public 
jousers adjust their rents to family needs, 

d particularly to income, instead of fix- 
ing the rent subsidies in accordance with 
the size of a project’s dwelling units. The 
committee argues that existing USHA 
projects would better serve their purpose 
with “adjusted rents” and that the respon- 
sibility of future projects to rehouse the 
slum families they replace would, for the 
first time, be possible of fulfillment. Public 
housers will do well to examine the Com- 
mittee’s findings and conclusions.* 


Too poor or rich. Since New York City suf- 
fers from the biggest housing headache in 
the U. S. and has been given the biggest 
public pill ($50 million of Federal funds to 
date), the local Community Service So- 
ciety’s Housing Committee has observed 
the problem at its worst. Including heat, 
light and gas, subsidized rents in New York 
City USHA projects run about $5.40 per 
room per month. A small family can afford 
to rent a three-and-a-half room unit at 
$21-22 per month if it earns at least $15 per 
week. But, of the 523 wage earners in self- 
supporting slum families recently displaced 
by the construction of USHA’s Vladeck 
Houses, 151, or about 29 per cent, earned 
less than $15 per week. Moreover, close 
to 25 per cent of the surveyed slumites 
were not eligible because their annual in- 
comes were above the $1,400 limit set by 
the local housing authority. 

Uncovering similar information for 56 
of the 72 slum families displaced last year 
by USHA’s South Jamaica Houses, the 
Committee found that one-quarter of them 
would have had to pay more than 30 per 
cent of their income (the accepted econo- 
mic maximum) for accommodations in the 
new project and were therefore forced to 
live elsewhere. About one-third of them 
were over the eligible income level. 

While it has less public housing than 
New York, Pittsburgh has more compre- 
hensive information on the problem. The 
Smoky City’s Housing Authority and 
Housing Association have surveyed 28,828 
families living in substandard dwellings, 
and, on the basis of family incomes and 
sizes and USHA’s local rents and national 
rent-to-income eligibility rules (maxima: 
five to one for families with less than three 
dependents; otherwise, six to one) have 
found that less than 31 per cent of the ill- 
housed families may benefit by Govern- 
ment housing, thus: 


Income Families Per cent 
MIN: cid ttn dvitnieie 2,824 9.8 
SOR BN ib ccennwens 11,068 38.4 
Eligible ............- 8,820 30.6 
CS eee 5,908 20.5 
re 208 0.7 


* The report: “Adjusted Rents,” Committee on 
liousing, Community Service Society, 105 East 
' Street, New York City. Price: 25 cents. 
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Analysis of these and other samplings 
has led the Committee to conclude that 
“between one-third aud one-quarter of the 
various groups of potential tenants for 
public housing cannot afford public hous- 
ing” because they are too poor. On the 
same side of the fence, but for a quite 
different reason, are those ill-housed 
families which are “too rich” to be eligible 
for public housing but are too poor to 
afford new privately financed accommoda- 
tions.* Into this “too rich” group falls 
from 20 to 30 per cent of all potential pub- 
lic housing tenants. Together, the two 
classes of ineligibles account roughly for 
45 to 65 per cent of the potential public 
housing “market.” 


Displaced families. But, that is only part 
of the problem. Many of these ineligible 
families occupy the substandard dwellings 
which more than half of the USHA proj- 
ects are replacing. While it is generally 
recognized that displaced families should 
receive preferential treatment in the ten- 
ant selection for new projects, adherence 
to USHA’s rigid income-to-rent limita- 
tions frequently renders this rehousing 
policy impotent. Thus, about half of the 
523 slum families who formerly lived on 
the site of a public housing project and 


*In New York, the lowest rental achieved by 
private capital—with the aid of tax exemption 
—is $9.50 per room per month, $40 for a four- 
room unit with utilities, and above the eco- 
nomic reach of a family of four earning less 
than $1,920 per year. In a few small communi- 
ties, unassisted private enterprise has gone as 
low as $8 per room per month. 


too poor and too rich for pres- 


who were surveyed by the Committes 
failed to meet the income eligibility re 
quirements of the new project 

Further analysis of this convincing case 
history revealed that, of 35 of these in 
eligible displaced families (those who 
volunteered information about their “new” 
homes), 30 were forced to pay higher 
rents. A janitor who formerly lived rent 
free was obliged to shell out 827 per 
month for the apartment to which he 
moved. Other moves involved rent boosts 
ranging from $1 to $12 per month; all 
told they averaged $5.54, or 33 per cent 
of the average $16.12 monthly rent for 
merly paid by the 35 surveyed families 
And, the difference in rent, entailing some 
deft budget juggling, did not reflect’ a 
general improvement in housing condi 
tions. Moreover, the families were faced 
with the added inconvenience of moving 
costs and of making new educational, reli 
gious and social ties. 

Finally, those who are privileged to 
move into public housing projects face the 
certainty of eviction once their income 
exceeds by only $1 the arbitrarily estab 
lished maximum. As mentioned above, 
there is already evidence that this condi 
tion tends to stifle the incentive of wage 
earners to better their positions. To this 
extent, the current public housing pro 
gram is actually augmenting the slum 
clearance and low rent housing problem, 
for it can be completely solved at present 
building costs only by a general boost in 
national income. 


(Continued on page 36) 


ADJUSTED MONTHLY RENT SCALE (including utilities) 





Annual 2 Persons 3 Persons 4 Persons 5 Persons 6 Persons 7 Persons 
Income 22 Rooms 312 Rooms 41/2 Rooms 512 Rooms 6'/2 Rooms 61/2 Rooms 
Under $400 $8.33 $8.33 $8.33 $8.33 $8.33 $8.33 
$500-— 599 10.40 10.20 10.00 9.50 9.00 8.33 
$700— 799 14.50 13.75 13.33 12.50 12.00 1] 
$900— 999 17.50 17.00 16.66 16.00 15.2 14€ 
$1100-—1199 21.25 20.50 20.00 19.00 18.00 17.00 
$1300—1399 24.16 23.66 23.33 21.50 20.75 2' 
$1500—1599 27.50 27.00 26.66 25.00 24.00 22 
$1900-—1999 a 34.00 33.33 31.00 29.75 28.2 
$2300-—2399 40.00 38.00 36.00 40.00 
$2700-—2799 43.50 41.50 39.50 
$3100-3199 os 45.0 


Prepared by the Community Service Society’s Committee on Housing as an exampie of the 
way current public housing rental procedure may be improved, this rent scale is adjusted to 
family income rather than dwelling unit size. Under present practice a large low income family 
would be forced to live in a small apartment or to remain in the slums, while under this pro- 
posed “‘adjusted rent’’ scale the larger the family the smaller the rent at a given income level. 
Base rent is $8.33 per month per dwelling unit or $100 per year, irrespective of size. In no 
case does income exceed five times the adjusted rent for families of five or less and six times 
for larger families —the present USHA maxima. An approach toward the principal of adjusted 
rents is the current policy of some local housing authorities 1) to 
rents (and, therefore, incomes) as possible by assigning different rents to dwelling units of 
the same size in accordance with their amenities (location, fenestration, etc.) and 2) to accom- 
modate large low income families by limiting to a minimum the rent differential between dwell- 


ing units of different sizes. Thus, sometimes an extra room raises the rent only $1. 
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obtain as wide a range of 
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Variations in window design and exterior 
treatments give each house in the group an 
individualized appearance, disguise the fact 
that all are based on a single standard plan. 
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TEN GLASS-PACKED HOUSES in Totedo 


subdivision introduce new marketing idea. Brisk sales at $3,990 


each, with lot, set pace for nation-wide program. 


Heralding a nation-wide program to make 
houses more salable by using more glass, 
a group of ten smartly designed dwell- 
ings has just been completed by Builder 
Dale M. Garnsey in Homedale, a sub- 
division on Toledo’s outskirts. All ten are 
distinguished by a lavish use of glass— 
good-sized windows, glass insulation, glass 
walls, mirrors galore. And, as Builder Garn- 
sey’s scorecard shows, the program gets 
off to an auspicious start—all ten FHA- 
insured houses have been sold before they 
were finished at a fixed price of $3,990 
—$400 down plus $27 a month. The stand- 
ard unit contains a living room, kitchen, 
bath, two bedrooms and an attic-installed 
gas heating system and graces a 50 x 120 
ft. lot. Moreover, Homedale itself, orig- 
inally planned as a subdivision for higher- 
priced houses but dormant for the past 
decade, has been stirred into a buzz of 
activity: some twenty houses are cur- 
rently being built by other operators. To 
top things off, pace-setting Builder Garn- 
sey has meanwhile moved on to another 
Toledo area to begin construction of eight 
similar glass-laden dwellings. 

Behind the news of this local boomlet 
in glass lies the story of a shrewd promo- 
tion idea on the make. Product of the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford sales department, the 
idea is not only to demonstrate that 
greater utilization of glass makes houses 
more appealing to prospective buyers, and 
therefore more salable, but also to prove 
that this goal can be achieved at surpris- 
ingly little extra cost. The means: a “glass 
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package,” consisting of mirrors and other 
interior glass items, to be sold through 
dealers to local builders at a price of 
about $75 in lots of ten or more. 

Advertisements, a barrage of publicity 
in trade and consumer magazines, Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts on a_ nation-wide 
hookup, and an FHA-sponsored_ techni- 
color movie, “Design for Happiness,” form 
the company’s four-point approach in 
propagandizing the glass packages. In 
addition, company representatives for the 
past three months have been touring the 
country, preaching better housing and the 
effectiveness of glass “extras” to group 
meetings of builders and lumber dealers. 
No stock plans or specifications are offered; 
each builder is expected to have his own 
subdivision designed by a local architect. 

As the first convert to the glass package 
evangelism, Builder Garnsey becomes the 
first to demonstrate its potency in selling 
houses. Although tabbed “Design for Hap 
piness” Houses, the ten Homedale units 
bear scant resemblance to the model used 
in the movie—or, for that matter, to each 
other. Designed by Toledo’s architectural 
quartet of Mills, Rhines, Bellman and 
Nordhoff, Inc., they all follow a uniform 
plan but vary considerably in the size and 
arrangement of windows as well as in ex 
terior treatments and roof colorings. Fo 
variety, lot placements are also staggered 

Each house boasts full use of the glas 
package: 


.» Polished plate glass mirrors appear 


every room. In the living room, a 38 x 5” 
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| of this kind remind us of the man 
who was buying a piano for his daughter, and 
wanted the best he could buy. 

In the first store he asked for the best piano. 
The clerk said: “Here it is — the new ABC con- 
cert grand. It is absolutely unexcelled. And it 
costs less than many more expensive makes, but 
it is as good as a Steinway any day.” 

The customer thanked the salesman pro- 
foundly for his help and said he wanted to do a 
little more shopping around before he decided. 

The next place he went the clerk said: “We 
sell the DEF line of pianos. It is undoubtedly the 
best buy for your money. We have had many 
musical experts claim that it equals the Stein- 
way in tone and performance.” 


50 East 42d Street 
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“Thank you,” said our customer. “I'll be back 
later if | decide to buy a DEF piano.” 

So into a third store went Mr. Customer and 
there he met a salesman who said: “Of course. | 
know exactly what you want. It’s a GHI grand 
piano. In tone and other tests it has been claimed 
equivalent to the Steinway. What more could 
you ask in a piano?” 

“That's all I want to know,” said our friend. 
“Where is the Steinway dealer in this town? 
That is the piano I want.” 

Whether it’s a piano or a building material, 
the one that is used as a standard of comparison 
is the best. When a salesman for a substitute for 
Floor and Wall Tice says: “Our product is as 
good as Tite,” he is saying that TILE is tops. 


New York, N. Y. 





THE TILE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, inc. 
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If you want to hear women 
praise the houses you design for 
them, keep one fact clearly in mind. 


Women want windows that can be 
raised or lowered ina jiffy, especially 
\Mother when she wants to call little 
Johnny in out of the street... 
when she wants tosend Jane tothe 


When You Specify Monatch 
ETALANE Meatherstrips 









grocery ... or just wants to gossip with Mrs. Brown her next door neighbor. 


YOU CAN’T BLAME THE LADIES 


They want finger-tip control. They 
don’t want to tug and wrestle with 
a window every time they try to 
raise or lower it. They want it to 
literally GLIDE up and down. 
That’s why they’re so partial to 
windows weatherstripped with 
\MetaLane. 

For MetaLane is the only weather- 
strip material that gives positive 
assurance of finger-tip control. That’s 
because MetaLane is the only 
weatherstrip material with that 
spring-like quality of self-adjust- 
ment. And MetaLane retains that 
quality throughout its amazingly 


long life. 


Menatch METALANE 


MetaLane is the only weatherstrip 
material that won’t corrode, oxidize 
or change color... that won’t stain 
paint, stone or woodwork... that 
is not affected by salt atmosphere, 
coal smoke or alkalies. It’s the one 
weatherstrip material you can specify 
with confidence when you wapt to 
make sure of windows that open 
and close easily. 


Sd 7 : 


For complete filing data on Mon- 
arch Metal Weatherstrips, write to- 
day to Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 
Corporation, 6405 Etzel Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. It will be sent promptly, 
without cost, without obligation. 


WEATHERSTRIP 


MFD. ONLY BY MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP... ST. LOUIS 
REGISTERED U. S. AND CAN. PAT. OFF 
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RENT SUBSIDIES 


(Continued from page 141) 











Rent rebates in England. In search of a pos- 
sible solution to this U. S. problem, the 
Community Service Society’s Committee 
took a careful look at England’s long 
housing experience, found that much the 
same problem existed from public hous- 
ing’s beginning in 1919 until 1931. During 
that period, Government subsidies were 
applied to the dwelling units as in the 
U. S. rather than to the dwellers, and the 
program catered in general to the upper 
brackets of the low income group. In 1930 
slum clearance was legally linked to low 
rent housing and local authorities were 
required to rehouse all displaced families. 
As in the U. S., the really low incomers 
could not afford the established rents, and 
rent reductions or rebates proved neces- 
sary. Result: adjusted rents. 

While rent rebate plans vary from one 
English community to another, they 
usually involve a minimum rate from 
which no reduction may be made and fre- 
quently are limited only to tenants who 
have been displaced by the slum clearance 
program or who are tubercular. Under 
other plans, rebates are made to all fami- 
lies in accordance with their needs. Fam- 
ilies who can afford it may be required 
to pay more than the project’s “stand- 
ard” or basic rent. 


Adjusted rents for the U. S. Although still 
in the experimental stage after more than 
two decades of operation, some rental 
policies of the English public housing 
program have been successful enough, in 
the opinion of the Committee, to merit 
their adoption by U. S. housers. Recom- 
mended as a starter is a simple rent ad- 
justment procedure recognizing only the 
two most important factors controlling 
the rent a tenant is able to pay—family 
income and family size. Other factors 
could be incorporated once the new pro- 
gram becomes understood and accepted. 

Suggested as a pattern for the adjusted 
rent tables which would implement the 
program is the abbreviated illustration 
shown on page 141. Covering families of 
from two to seven persons with incomes 
ranging up to $3,200, this tabulation is 
based on a minimum rent of $8.33 per 
apartment and USHA’s present five-to-one 
and six-to-one income-to-rent limitations. 
Note that, unlike present conditions, the 
size of the apartment has nothing to do 
with the rental; in fact, the larger the 
apartment the lower the rental at all in- 
come levels above the minimum. By vir- 
tue of this fact, a large low income family 
may be accommodated in a large apart- 
ment while it otherwise would be forced 
to double up in a small one. 

Claim is that some such system of 
rent adjustment might solve the four 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Packaged glass “extras,” promoted as the 
nub of a merchandising program to make 
houses more salable by using more glass 
find their first application in this Toled 
subdivision. Included in the glass package 


are (1) mirrors for every room, (2) colored 
structural glass walls around bathtub, 
(3) decorative glass panels for kitchen 


door and kitchen cabinets The glass 
package costs only about $75 
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Stock plan, varying only in the placement of windows and doors, is used for 
all ten houses. Its central feature is a space-saving, gas-fired furnace which 
is installed in the attic of each basementiess house. Suspended from the roof 
rafters, with protective insulation above and below, the heater supplies warm 
air to wall registers in each room. Floor grilles and ducts return the air to 
a the heater via the partition between kitchen and utility room. In summer the 
SS ——< i | system’s blower may be reversed to eject hot air through attic and to pull in 
) 10 iS cool night air. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4-sq. yellow 
pine framing, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., wood 
sheathing on some houses, others U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Weatherwood insulating board; in- 
side—rocklath and plaster. Floor construction 
—joists; Red Top Fiberglas blanket, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. and Owens-Corning Corp.; ply- 
wood and oak finish flooring, Perfection Oak 
Flooring Co. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt saturated felt 
and asphalt shingles, Philip Carey Co. 
WINDOWS: Sliding sash, storm sash and 
copper screens—Andersen Corp. 

GLASS: Windows—single strength, quality 
A; decorative glass (Louvrex) and mirror 
glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Vitrolite 
around tub, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Remainder of rooms—rfaint, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures— 
Briggs Beautyware, Briggs Mfg. Co. Cabinets 
—Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 
HEATING: Forced warm air; Janitrol gas 
furnace, Surface Combustion Corp.; blower 
can be reversed to exhaust air through attic 
for night cooling. Water heater—gas fired. 
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Increased livability is afforded by the many glass “extras.” Although not part of the standard 
glass package, window areas in the bedrooms as in other rooms are logically large for light and 
ventilation. Wing mirrors attached to bathroom cabinets give shavers ample visibility. In the 
bedroom they are mounted on closet doors which open to form a ‘‘salon’’ dressing alcove. 


in. panel placed above the built-in book- 
case catches a fine view through the bank 
of windows opposite, makes the room ap- 
pear larger. In the kitchen, a 16 x 20 in. 
vanity mirror permits the housewife to 
check quickly whether she has cinnamon 
on her cheek or smudge on her forehead 
before answering the doorbell. In bedroom 
No. 1, fronts of the two closet doors are 
covered with 14 x 38 in. mirrors and the 
space between with a 14 x 68 in. panel 
when 





to form a “salon” dressing alcove 
the doors are opened, a full length triple 
view may be had. In bedroom No. 2, space 
ordinarily occupied by a dressing table 
is saved by attaching a large 18 x 38 in. 
mirror to the inside of the closet door 
above a curved shelf—when the door is 
closed the “vanity” is out of the way. In 
the bathroom, two 16 x 22 in. wings along- 
side a mirrored medicine cabinet afford 
ample visibility for shavers. Total mirror 


“ 


area of the house: 42 sq. ft. 

> Jade green panels of structural glass, 
24 in. high, extend round the three walls 
above the recessed bath tub, provide an 
easily cleaned, sparkling surface. Total: 
20 sq. ft. 

> The kitchen acquires a distinctive ef- 
fect with horizontally glazed, polished glass 
panels in the cabinet doors and in the 
door opening into the utility room. Total: 
19 sq. ft. 

The new marketing program’s efficacy 
in boosting the sale of glass is further 
evidenced by the treatment of windows. 
Although not a part of the package, their 
area in each of Toledo Builder Dale M. 
Garnsey’s houses totals about 170 sq. ft.— 
more than twice that usually found in an 
ordinary house of the same size. Actu- 
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ally this amount is again doubled for 
each opening is fitted with both storm 
sash and copper screens. The larger win- 
dows assure well-lighted, cheerful interiors, 
ample cross-ventilation in every room. In 
all cases horizontal sliding sash are used. 
Glass insulation is also used. Blankets 
of spun glass are laid in the whole ceiling 
area and under the sub-flooring of the 
basementless houses. Combined with the 
storm windows at all openings, this insula- 
tion provides weather protection calculated 
to cut fuel bills from 30 to 40 per cent. 
Not all the Toledo “Design for Hap- 
glass, however. 
Nationally advertised building materials, 
erected with union labor, appear through- 
out. And in the attic-installed gas furnace 
prospective home owners find a welcome 


piness” features are 


space-saver which, in combination with 
the kitchen’s utility room, eliminates any 
need for an expensive basement. Sus- 
pended from the roof rafters, the heating 
unit feeds into a plenum chamber whence 
ducts extending over the ceiling carry 
the warm air to directional flow type wall 
registers at the 6 ft. level in each room. 
Return air is gathered through floor grilles 
into ducts that run under the floor and 
back up to the heater through the par- 
tition between kitchen and utility room. 
Temperature is controlled by a thermostat. 

With the Toledo subdivision blazing the 
way, a spate of other “Design for Happi- 
ness” houses are expected soon to be seen 
the country over. L-O-F officials already 
report that builders in 35 cities have signi- 
fied their intention to build from 25 to 
several hundred such houses each before 
the year runs out. All will make use of 
the glass package. 
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